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LINCOLN 
} PLAIN man of the people, an extraordinary for- 
¥ une attended him. He offered no shining quali- 
s at the first encounter; he did not offend by 
periority, He had a face and a manner which 
d suspicion, which inspired confidence, which con- 
goodwill. He was a man without vices. ‘He had a 
sense of duty, which it was very easy for him to 
en, he had what.farmers call a long head; was 
in working out the sum for himself; in arguing 
and convincing you fairly and firmly. Then, i 
that he was a great worker; had prodigious 
of performance; worked easily. A good worker 
, ; everybody has some disabling quality. In a host 
nen that start together and promise so many 
aders for the next age, each fails on trial; one by 
1, one by conceit, one by love of pleasure, or 
an ugly temper —each has some disqualifying 
ows him out of the career. But this man was 
core, cheerful, persistent, all right for labor, 
thing so well. 
thad a vast good nature, which made him tol- 
cessible to all; fair-minded, leaning to the claim 
loner ; affable, and not sensible to the affliction 
umerable visits paid to him when President 
rought to any one else. And how this good 
2 a noble humanity, in many a tragic case 
ts of the war brought to him, every one will 
with what increasing tenderness he dealt 
ist ee thrown on his compassion. 

RatpH Watpo Emerson. 


New Homes for Old 
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lion dollars applied to housing seems 
en in New York where builders and 

med to dealing with big figures. 
the other day as the amount which 
Insurance Company was willing to 
ction in that city, provided the legis- 


revolution in the housing of the work- 
ou e owners to whom the acute shortage 
he last few years had meant a golden harvest 

uin. x five thousand dollars per 
than the cost of housing 
re) bach of about 2 per cent 
tments of New York. It means, 
lird of the amount actually put 
y since March, 1920. So much 
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of the amount of building that would be required if every 
family were to be assured at a reasonable rent the amount 
of accommodation which it ought to have according to mod- 
ern standards. Nevertheless, a 2 per cent increase in dwell- 
ings may have a very marked effect on housing standards by 
permitting the city to close its oldest and worst habitations. 
Sanitary and tenement inspectors, who have had to shut their 
eyes to conditions contrary to law because many tenants at 
present would have nowhere to go if they were forcibly 
ejected from condemned homes, might recover from their 
partial blindness. 

Perhaps. even more important than the direct influence 
of such investment in houses, if the bill for the amendment 
of the insurance law, now before the legislature, is passed, 
would be the stimulation of other factors in house construc- 
tion that would result from it. When Samuel Untermyer, 
counsel for the Lockwood Housing Committee, put the 
matter up to them, some big contractors, manufacturers of 
building material and the Building Trades Council offered 
cooperation that will be vital in deflating present costs. The 
unions have undertaken to work, without payment for over- 
time, an extra half-hour per day and three and a half hours 
on Saturdays, but demand, in return for this concession, an 
option on one-quarter of the apartments constructed for the 
men engaged on the buildings. The Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, one of the largest building construction concerns in the 
country, has offered to forego all profit on a hundred million 
dollar contract. Electrical engineers, truckmen and riggers, 
a lumber concern, a plastering contractor, manufacturers of 
window shades, sashes, interior woodwork, flooring, plaster 
and other items likewise have offered their services on a cost 
basis. They do not believe that the plan will discourage 
other building but, on the contrary, that it will stimulate 
trade all around. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has in the 
last two years made substantial investments in new housing 
ventures; during the past year it lent sixty-eight million 
dollars for that purpose. The bill now before the legisla- 
ture permits that 


until March 1, 1924, and so long thereafter as the emergency in 
housing conditions mentioned in certain acts of the legislature of 
1920 and 1921 shall continue, every life insurance corporation, for- 
eign or domestic, transacting business in this state, may purchase 
land in any city of the first class in this state and on such land 

. may erect apartment, tenement or other dwelling houses, not 
including hotels. . . . The aggregate cost of all the lands so 
purchased and improvements so made shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of the total admitted assets. 


In other words, to accelerate matters, and in line with 
the policy already adhered to by certain such companies of 
investing their funds in such a way as to react favorably 
upon vital statistics, they now ask permission to go directly 
into the business of house construction and ownership. In- 
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surance experts are not agreed on the wisdom of such expan- 
sion from a financial point of view. Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan, in answering such a critic last acs 
said: 

I read that the head of another company when he heard that we 
were considering this plan said that no sane man would consider the 
idea of lending such a large sum. I am willing to be insane if to 
be insane means an earnest and urgent desire to help. 

Another criticism, made by some housing reformers, 
refers to a stipulation in the bill that the cost of land and 
building shall not exceed the equivalent of a net rental value 
of nine dollars per month per room. Though, in view of 
the general desire to see more building of houses, no matter 
of what type, there is no outspoken opposition to this plan, 
it is regretted that more freedom is not permitted the insur- 
ance companies in the choice of the character of homes they 
wish to construct. A large addition of the meanest type of 
tenement, these critics believe, may interfere with the natu- 
ral rise of housing standards through the operation of eco- 
nomic law; normally it is the better-to-do family that moves 
into a new house, and existing apartments, as they grow 
older, become available at lower rents to poorer folk. If the 
attempt is made to build for the lowest rent payers, the 
gradual upward trend of housing standards, they fear, may 
be interfered with. 
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Six Planks 
W crview who are watching Congress from the point 


of view of citizens primarily concerned for the wel- 
fare of the home and the child admit that they can- 
not match the representatives of producers’ interests in 
securing the attention either of legislators or of voters. ‘‘ The 
tariff,” says Elizabeth Tilton, legislative chairman of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, “ may be said to be the early bird that catches the 
vote.. Long before the primaries a constituency is educated 
enough in what it wants about the tariff to have passed 
that education along to every candidate.’ But when it 
comes to welfare legislatien, the candidate is a bird that 
has to be caught on the wing, and only the wind of a strong 
and vocal public opinion will drive him in the desired di- 
rection. Six planks make up the platform of the organized 
mothers of America this year, and they are chosen because 
they are well seasoned; that is, a. number of important 
national organizations of women voters are counted upon 
to support them: 
Peace: Reduction of armaments by international agreement and 
some lasting organization of nations. 


Prohibition: No change in the Volstead Act which would readmit 
wine or beer or otherwise weaken enforcement. 


Protection of women in industry: Adequate support for the 
women’s bureau of the Department of Labor. 


~ Physical education: Federal aid to the-states for the promotion 
of physical education following the general lines laid down in the 
Fess-Capper physical education bill. 


Fess home economics bill. 


Public schools: The principles of the Towner-Sterling education 
bill; a department of education with a secretary in the cabinet, and 
federal aid to the states for the removal of illiteracy, the American- 
ization of foreigners, physical education, the training of teachers 
and the betterment of educational opportunities for all the children 
of the nation. 


A Sankey Committee for America 


nation-wide coal strike is in the offing on April 1, 

" when the agreements expire both in the bituminous 

and anthracite fields, with no steps as yet taken by the 
Administration to grapple with the problem in a broad way 
now rather than two months from now, the New York 
Globe calls for a coal inquiry along the lines of the famous 
Sankey Coal Commission in England. That commission 
was made up in equal parts of representatives of the oper- 


\ , YITH Secretary Hoover warning the country that a 


scrutinized not merely the immediate page 20 of» 
probed deeply and illuminatingly into the genera 
tions of the industry and re-examined its scheme ¢ 
tions from the standpoint of human welfare, of pi 
and of national interest. a 

If a strike does come in the American coal fic 
spring it will come after a year of financial depre 
ing which tens of thousands of coal miners, ordina 
partially employed, have become largely unempl 
will obstruct the resumption of industrial activity 
It will add to the chronic waste and the acute 4 
of a basic industry. i 

In the last six months, under the leadership off 
ding Administration, the method of conference | 
applied to great problems—unemployment, disa 
agriculture. The unemployment conference result 
permanent body which has created various commit 
the study of business cycles, and seasonal employme! 
building trades and coal. ‘The membership of the a 
mittee has not been announced by Mr. Hoover, 
general policy of the unemployment conference 
start has been to throw the weight! of responsi 
equalizing employment upon the employers and 
through committees in which they are chiefly repi 
In clinging to existing tonnage rates and day p 
demanding a raise, the miners are clearly groping fo! 
of livelihood. ‘They may demand so much an hoi 
much a ton, but what in the last analysis concer 
deepest is so much a year. ‘The question of regulé 
of employment, therefore, has a direct relation to t 
question as it will enter into any new agreeme 
report of the coal committee of the unemploymens 
ence, if it can be advanced rapidly in the next two 
would bear on the chief point of controversy. 

The causes of irregular employment in mining re 
into the relations of all the great factors that enter 
land ownership, capitalization, transportation, marke 
credit. ‘They call in question not merely the reme 
abuses and waste, but the whole structure by which 
supply is handled. Here is ground for such a de 
that voiced by the Globe for a tri-party commission | 
the public—the mine-workers as well as employet 
be represented and which in a cross-fire of interest 
probe far deeper than conference discussions or ag 
inquiry. 


The Demands of the Miners 
A SPIRITED demand for a coal investigation é 


from the miners’ camp in an appeal signed 

Brophy, president, James Mark, vice-presi 
Richard Gilbert, secretary-treasurer, of District No. 
United Mine Workers of America—an appeal add 
the President, Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
members of Congress and the Federal Trade Co 
As brought out in the Survey at various times in t 
of the last year, Mr. Brophy has been manifesting 
of leadership among the miners—one which is 
not merely with hours or wages nor with vaguely DI 


share more largely in industrial control. g 

The anthracite no less than the bituminous lab 
ments expire on March 31. The Shamokin, 
vania, convention of three districts of the Uni 
Workers has formulated the demands of 143,000 ; 
mine workers. They voted for a 20 per cent wag 
and a strike if the operators refuse to negotia 
new contract by April 1. The explanation of the 
for wage increase in the face of the general down 


ottom of what was fairly due them then. They 
sr cent from the presidential commission’s award. 
aim that coal companies raised prices to cover the 


‘the contention that they can pay it without raising 
sir convention added 6 per cent for bargaining pur- 


xs of the nineteen demands would compel the oper- 
o file up-to-date schedules of wage rates where the 
can find them; equalize the rates for the same sort 
k in different mines; settle grievances on a basis of 
pay eight-hour men full time on days when mine 


ne pay and a “standard check-off’’ system, instead 
present quarterly collection of dues by union officers. 
vention approved the part of the Kenyon suggestion 
leral investigation of profits, wages and coal prices 
idemned provisions in this or any other bill for estab- 
|any coal tribunal enforcing arbitration or limiting 
it to strike. An entire session was given over to the 
rs of the union’s Nationalization Research Commit- 
ich has set out to crystallize public sentiment for the 


policy of nationalization of all coal mines. 


we 
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' Missionaries for Prohibition 
HE influence of the American experiment in the pro- 
ibition of alcoholic drink is gradually making itself 
elt throughout the world. In reply to a recent in- 
‘rom Australia, on its success, 115 chambers of com- 
in the United States and Canada reported favorably, 
avorably, and 13 were non-committal. Many foreign 
in recent months have expressed themselves  sur- 
by the actual results of prohibition as they found 
ais these were the opposite of what their papers at 
ad led them to expect. B. Seebohm Rowntree, the 
manufacturer, for instance, said: 

| have come to America, I have heard the most extraor- 
atements about the terrible results in England of our 
nent insurance act. Of course, to any one living in Eng- 
d knowing the facts, these stories are rather amusing. 
licate how inadequate is the information which passes from 
country to another. 

ple, our papers are full of the terrible consequences of 
ibition law. We are told of the.growing use of drugs, 
n evil much greater than that of drink is growing up in 


and all the rest. Of course, this is rubbish. It was only 
ected that when a tremendous measure such as that came 
, it would not work smoothly in the first year or two. 
-a good deal of infraction and evasion of the law. But 
vhole the thing’ is working with extraordinary success. As 
with all kinds of employers everywhere in the United 
ind that they are in favor of it and would not go back on 
t. I met only two men out of several hundred who held 
trary to that. 
gsrat Dr. Hans Gosler, of the Prussian govern- 
is in the United States on a short visit, likewise 
himself to a representative of the SURVEY as sur- 
by the effect of prohibition in emptying jails and 
sing the incidence of alcoholism, venereal diseases and 
elated evils. The impression prevails in Germany, 
at the prohibition amendment to the Constitution 
d by the women’s vote which, of course, it pre- 
position to the desires of the men; and that 
nore drunkenness now than there was before. He 
n the healthy looks of the people and on the ease 
, apparently, the great mass of the population 
med itself to a life without alcoholic stimulants. 
Dr. B. Laquer, of Wiesbaden, after the re- 
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award and cite profits made by certain of them to WW 


ices. The miners want the 14 per cent difference, 


/ 
7 


ty gives them only six to seven hours’ work; punitive _ 


. We are told of prisons filled with drunken men and, 


From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


CHILDREN AND FOOLS 


School Inspector: Well, little girl, and what do we call those 
people who must work hard, suffer hunger and are always in- 
sulted and punished? Come now! They are always 
treated like dogs... . . Think! . .. We call them s—s—s— 

Little Girl (triumphantly): Schoolmasters, sir. 


cent international anti-alcohol conference at Lausanne, 
reported in the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

All of the states except New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California are “dry”; 
but even in these states the breweries, distilleries, liquor stores are 
closed; drink has disappeared from the railroad stations, billboards 
and newspapers. No beer truck is to be seen, no ship loads barrels 
of drink. All this is not American “bluff,” hypocrisy. The liquor 
trade, if not dead, is dying. A hidden traffic exists, as it existed 
here during the war, at prices which the poor cannot afford. .. . 
In short, the American people have broken the poison fangs of the 
snake of alcoholism. 

A full documentation on the American experience under 
prohibition has recently been published by an economist in 
Cologne. / 


Books for Social Workers 


VEN with twice their present incomes, few social work- 
ers and few of those other thousands who take a serious 
interest in social reform movements could afford to buy 
_all the books they ought to read to keep informed on the 
theory and practice in their specific and allied fields. Hence 
the existence of good specialized libraries for their use has be- 
come an urgent need. ‘The gift of an unusually compre- 
hensive collection of works on penology, brought together by 
the late Zebulon Brockway, director of the New York state 
reformatory at Elmira from 1876 to 1900, and presented to 
the Russell Sage Foundation Library by his daughter, Caro- 
line B. Butler, has made available much that has hitherto 
been missing in accessible libraries. Incidentally it draws 
attention to the increasing completeness and, therefore, use- 
fulness of the Russell Sage library which in the course of 
forty years has assumed such range that few gifts of book 
collections in recent years have filled appreciable lacunae. 
Gifts of duplicates, however, have not been wasted; other 
progressive libraries have received them to complete their 
files of social publications. Several such libraries have got 
the habit of sending in their lists of desiderata, and as fast 
as gifts are received by the Russell Sage library, these want 
lists are examined and many missing numbers are thus sup- 
plied. The Dallas Civic Federation, for instance, has Te- 
cently been assisted in completing its file of prison associa- 
tion reports. As all volumes, whether added to the Russell 


Sage library shelves or handed on, have plates inserted ewe \ 


ing the source of the material, they serve as memorials to the 
original collector or donor even though they are distributed. 


Books That Go to Sea 
lites need for making the right kind of books available 


for seamen of the merchant marine which was pointed 

out by Marius Hansome in an article under the fore- 
going caption in the Survey for December 10 is in a fair 
way of being adequately met. As a matter of fact, at the 
time he wrote, his statement that “the American Library 
Association is doing some good by sending books aboard 
ships ”’ was no longer true; for that society had discontinued 
its service to the merchant marine a year ago, though in a few 
ports former A. L. A. librarians have continued on their 
own to exchange crews’ libraries if books.were still avail- 
able. But now the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association has been organized to send books to sea. Its 
acting director, M. M. Barkley, writes from its office at 
82 Beaver Street, New York: 

Mr. Hansome’s article emphasizes certain truths about the new 
type of American seamen not generally appreciated by the American 
public. The merchant sailor of today is distinctly of a more 
intelligent type, with wider interests and a better education than 
the mariner of the past generation. He has much more leisure 
than the average land dweller. What this organization attempts 
to do is to help the sailor coordinate his intelligence and leisure 
effectively. Since he has plenty of time for study and diversion, 
we provide him with the means for both: books educational and 
recreational. 

“The number of volumes in one of the new association’s 
crews’ libraries is proportioned to the size of the ship’s crew 
and the length of her voyage; an average library consists of 
from eighty to one hundred books. About 65 per cent of 
these are fiction, and the remaining 35 per cent are made up 
of technical and scientific books, history, travel, biography, 
personal hygiene, poetry and drama. Space is always re- 
served for books especially requested by the officers or crew. 
Among interesting individual requests received by the dis- 
patch agents are those for books on agriculture, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics; and several ships have asked in 
particular for Wells’ Outline of History. In the selection 
of a library, books on travel and history are chosen which 
are relevant to the country and ports at which the vessel is 
to touch. A dispatch office in Boston has been operating for 
a few weeks, and the first dispatch office in New York, 
located at Pier 10, East River, has just begun to function. 
Offices are soon to be opened in several other large ports in 
the United States. Mr. Barkley requests that readers of the 
Survey who are interested in having the right kind of book 
go to sea will search their shelves for a few good volumes 
which they can spare and send them, marked for the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library Association, to the New York 


- Public Library, Shipping Entrance, 11 West 40 Street, or 


to the headquarters of the association. 


BRITISH seamen are similar- 
ly cared for by the Seafarers’ 
Education Service, a commis- 
sion appointed by the World 
Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Besides providing ships 
with libraries it equips them 
with kinemas and _ lantern 
slides, and arranges corre- 
spondence courses for seamen, 
sending the student books and 
advice at the various ports his 
ships ihe: and receiving his written work from him; by 
means of workers scattered over many foreign ports, " seamment 
who have idle days on their hands are given the opportunity 
to attend lectures, to visit places of educational interest, and 
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to find new stimuli toward reading and study on 
homeward trip. ‘The service records the case of one 
who read eighteen books on a three months’ trip, 
Marcus Aurelius, Plato, Huxley, books on geolo 
marine engineering, history, chemistry and economics} 
that of a fireman who read poetry avariciously, begi 
with The Odyssey and finishing with Noyes. The 
farers’ Education Service is convinced that all ratin 
the captain to the ship’s boy will use a library if it sf 
in a portion of the ship where all feel welcome; and if 
not to force education on seamen but rather to help i 
gently those who feel the need for it. 


Welfare Work in Switzerland ~ 


N interesting application to peace-time probles 
A experience gained during the war is the indu 
welfare work of Volksdienst, a national organi2 

in Switzerland, originally started in 1914 to provide 
service and recreation for the large army established if 
year to guard the frontiers of the republic. With 
imum of nearly two hundred “ soldiers’ rooms” in 1 
the society had not only schooled a trained personne 
had learned how to provide most economically for t 
of large numbers of men. In connection with this ac 
the necessity of meeting the domestic and individual 
culties of soldiers brought with it a further extension ¢ 
work into the field of family welfare, which again w 
the experience of the workers. When the need for su ni 
decreased—even before demobilization—the growing 
difficulties of the country, which affected more espec 
industrial workers in the cities, induced the society g 
to shift its activity from the military to the industr 
Inquiries from many employers had shown that they 
welcome not only advice how best to meet the food d 
of their employes, but that they would be willing to 
society introduce its own methods and its own perso 
their plants. As a result, a new department for t 
tion of industrial welfare, starting with the establi 
factory kitchens and eating rooms and gradually 
out into other forms of service, was created in 19 
method and spirit of this work are similar to th 
industrial department of the Y. M. C. A. in Am 
with this difference, that from the beginning every e 


nce of sacial ease baacly Sepoiable to their 
anization, in many cases ‘leads to a more rapid and 
consideration of complaints than is possible where 


i trip to the United States, last year, financed by 
itional organization, has resulted in the main in a 
extensive knowledge of technical methods, though sev- 
those who participated in the trip have expressed the 
on that in the care for the safety of the workers, and 
c. respects, Swiss employers have little to learn here. 
a journey is planned to England for this year to 
methods of workers’ participation in management. An 
scts’ bureau, established two years ago, is working on 
for welfare buildings and advises individual employers, 
i not as yet issued any general report. At present, 
ienst maintains an organization in forty plants with 
ne hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty paid 
s. Some of the larger establishments, of course, have 
eS of their own for many years; but most of them 
uding some that have worked out their welfare services 
ery high standard—cooperate gladly and are repre- 
in the directorate. 
ie welfare service under the auspices of the society in 
lant is, by contract, freed from any interference on 
of the employer, who has the right to cancel the 
ent at half yearly periods. So far, owing to the de- 
for experienced workers, the best of those who took 
in the war work, mostly women, have been installed 
yut extensive training in the special problems of indus- 
york; but by frequent conferences, visits of consulta- 
id the issue of weekly bulletins their efficiency is so far 
ible increased. In a number of short courses held for 
plant superintendents and a few employers themselves 
also taken part. A new department for the training 
installation of social workers with juvenile industrial 
es commenced operations in September. “The cen- 
e also is maintaining a permanent department for 
y of domestic budgets, and its general secretary, 
z, who is an authority on index figures for retail 
has been consulted by the government and others in 
on with wage agreements. [Wage schedules on a 
scale by agreement are so far unknown in Switzer- 
In addition, national conferences have been held for 
ssion of the training of young workers and the pro- 
old age pensions by employers—the organization 
the stand that any form of pension which binds the 
a his employer is bad and to be. deprecated. 
the provision of food is the mainstay of the service 
, the financing of this is so far simple. The em- 
s held to pay out of the gross receipts the salaries 
expenses of the workers attached to his plant and 
of the annual turnover of the canteen toward the 
expenses of the national organization. But this ar- 
, as much else in the method of Volksdienst, is only 
‘Its leading support comes from the younger and 
age employers of the country, who, it is expect- 
ize the need of giving a much larger share 
agement of the welfare work to the employes 
ae s they gain in confidence, will permit an ex- 
the service to more fundamental problems of labor 


s difficult to introduce and popularize many new 
in that direction. But it is proof of the effec- 
services rendered that a number of plants 
have carried on welfare activities of their 


nt. Just now, owing to widespread unemploy-. 
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An Arbitrary Arbitrator 


N the opinion of one of the best known arbitrators 

in the country it will take twenty years to overcome 

the setback to arbitration as a means of settling wage 

disputes which Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis’ 
award in the Chicago building trades has provoked. An- 
other, an economist, comments that Judge Landis “ has done 
more through his decision to discredit arbitration than all 
those who favor it have done for it since the beginning of 
the labor movement.” This criticism is not: based on the 
contention that either party to the controversy received too 
harsh treatment considering the thorough corruption of the 
trades concerned, or that the wage scale determined upon 
was unjust. Rather, it is held that the arbitrator in his 
awards went so far afield from the dispute placed before him 
that instead of a growing confidence a growing distrust of 
arbitration has resulted. 

When last June the contractors and unions, who could 
not agree on a new wage scale, decided to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration they mutually agreed upon Judge Landis as 
arbitrator. The skilled crafts had been receiving a uniform 
rate of $1.25 an hour; common labor, $1. The contractors 
held out for a reduction of 25 cents in both cases. “he unions 
agreed to accept a reduction of 10 to 12% cents an hour, 
but this was not acceptable to the employers, and a lockout 
followed, The only issue submitted to the arbitrator was 
that of wages. Soon after his acceptance of the position, 


‘however, Judge Landis announced that he could not under- 


take to fix a wage unless he had the right to revise the work- 
ing rules. Neither contractors nor unions were in favor of 
this assumption of power on the part of the arbitrator; 
nevertheless they had not the courage to take issue with the 
judge because public opinion had been so aroused in favor of 
a resumption of work. Silently they permitted him to pro- 
ceed. The awards were made last September when Judge 
Landis, with no building trade experience, and after con- 
sidering the situation for the short period of three months 
during which time he was occupied on the bench, and as 
chief baseball umpire, fixed a varied wage scale and set up 
new working rules for some thirty trades unions. The wage 
scale in many cases was lower than that offered by the con- 
tractors and the awards applied to trades which had not 
submitted their cases for arbitration. 

The result was tremendous confusion in the building 
trades. The workers would not abide by the decision, and 
it was only after a strong effort on the part of their leaders 
that they consented to return to work pending an appeal 
for a re-hearing. Meantime, their discontent reflected it- 
self in the quality of their work to such an extent that the 
employers agreed to pay either the old wage scale or the 
wage scale agreed to by the union. In several instances em- 
ployers’ associations signed new agreements with their work- 
ers repudiating the Landis award. 

Meantime, following a call sent out by the Chamber of 
Commerce, a citizens’ committee, representing financial in- 
terests and large anti-union employers, was organized to 
enforce the award. It is reported that they have raised $3,- 
000,000 to carry out their purpose. In advertisements in the 
newspapers they announced that the open shop should pre- 
vail where unions failed to agree to the award, and that con- 
tractors who refused to abide by it deserved “ neither the 
encouragement nor the support of the public.” Banks re- 
fused to advance loans to such contractors and non-union 
men were brought in from various centers of the country. 

The aroused workers then forced the Building Trades 
Council openly to repudiate the Landis award and to an- 
nounce that under no circumstances would they arbitrate 
their grievances in the future, The last week in, January, 
twenty-eight of the building trade unions (all but four of 
them) signed a petition asking Judge Landis to resign, He 


” 
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issued to the newspapers a statement refusing the request. 

Last week, the awards to go into effect in May were an- 
nounced. Judge Landis’ term then expired but the self- 
constituted citizens’ committee, organized te enforce the 
awards, is still functioning. It has already forced the open 
shop in the majority of the trades. Moreover, on Friday 
of last week the unions themselves accepted the decision 
which, they said, they would “ faithfully live up to 
until its expiration a year from next June.” The follow- 
ing morning the Chicago Tribune heralded “the long de- 
layed building boom ” and recorded that the decision on the 
part of the workers “ constitutes a virtual surrender on the 
part of the unions.” The men returned to work that day, 
but the feeling which the method of arbitration resorted to 
left among the workers is a story which the Tribune did 
not tell. 

The counts on which Judge Landis violated generally 
accepted principles of arbitration might be summed up as 
follows: 


1. He entered upon the arbitration proceedings when all parties 
had not submitted their case to him. The carpenters, for instance, 
refused. Judge Landis in going ahead with the case thus left a 
loophole through which the enforcement of the decision might effec- 
tively be blocked, for building obviously could not proceed without 
carpenters. Labor was probably not unaware of this, 


2. He did not keep within the confines of the dispute. 


First, in revising the working rules: There was no question 
in the mind of any one that the rules needed revision, but this 
was not the question submitted to the arbitrator. He persuaded 
the unions to accept rules, some of them in violation of their 
national rules. There are thousands of working rules, many 
of them with a historical basis. That a man without technical 
knowledge of the building trades should attempt to revise them 
in three months without stopping his already burdensome activi- 
ties, is in itself enough to discredit arbitration. Furthermore, 
the Dailey Commission, formed by the legislature, was investi- 
gating the building trades at the time. It had some reputation 
in Chicago as an anti-union body. It had already brought 
indictments against contractors, workers, and banking concerns 
and was proceeding with its labors. 


Second, in attempting to settle disputes not submitted to him: 
Notwithstanding that some of the unions had not submitted 
their cases for arbitration, Judge Landis undertook to decide 
their wage rate and to modify their rules. He admits that they 
were not parties to the arbitration but says, “if I were 

»” etc. Not only for an arbitrator, but for a judge learned 
in the ‘law, this was an extraordinary procedure—to act as both 
judge and prosecutor without having heard those upon whom 
he was passing judgment. 


3. Reduction of wages in most of the crafts below the amount 
offered by employers in negotiation. Judge Landis placed the wages 
in the skilled crafts in some cases as low as 95 cents and common 
labor at 7234 cents, although, as has been pointed out, $1 and 75 
cents respectively were the lowest rates offered. The award may 
be the judge’s idea of what the work was_svorth but certainly it 
was not within the confines of the dispute which he was voluntarily 
called in to settle. 


4. Establishment of one wage as both maximum and minimum. 
Contractors who paid over the minimum after the award was made 
were practically hauled into court and told to adhere to the wage 
Judge Landis had set. The customary practice among employers 
is, of course, to pay more competent workers higher than the min- 
imum wage. Among the plumbers, for instance, one finds men who 
have worked for fifteen years or more and never worked at the 
minimum rate. The ruling of the judge, indeed affects the freedom 
of contract valued so highly these days. For the decisions of 
arbitrators have thus far been limited to saying that wages may 
be reduced so much, leaving it with the individual employer to 
bargain individually with his workers as to what he shall pay 
them above that amount. 


The builders of Chicago have gone back to work, but 
the settlement has left in its wake a suspicion and lack of 
confidence in arbitration among the rank and file the in- 
fluence of which is hard to measure; for in other parts of the 
country this decision is already being used in trade union 
circles as a demonstration of the dangers of arbitration. 
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VY. What We Have Won 

February 7, 

HE Conference for the Limitation of 

ment has adjourned, and the plenipotenti 

peace depart, leaving behind them a gt 

treaties and a deal of diplomatic flotsam fi 

ther handling. When the last document is cleare 
and the last diplomatic courtesy acknowledged, the 
fact remains that we have done the thing Great Britz 
Germany could not do two decades ago: We have 
armaments afloat and naval fortifications ashore: a beg 
to be greeted with high-hope, a fitting basis for future 
The draft naval treaty translates itself into certat 
crete achievements which can be measured with s 
racy. On the financial side alone its ited a 
ficient. It is not amiss on the threshold of the i 
legislative debate to consider the immediate pa. t 
of us. ‘There is now, under steam or on the ways, a¢€ 
ship tonnage of 3,341,567 in naval steel. When the 
shall stand fulfilled there will be 1,786,390 tons of fii 
fighting vessels—a discard of 47 per cent.. To 
the decrease will be carried into the auxiliary shippir 
smaller craft. Merely as a symbol of the truth @ 
reasoned agreement weapons can be cast aside, the 
worth the winning; but there is more to be said t 
The present savings are sufficient to lighten to som 
the burdens on all of us, and the expense to which we 
plainly become liable in the near future is avoided. 
ing that the naval budgets of today will be 
approximately the ratio of the scrapping of capi 
and that the 47 per cent reduction will mean 
saving, the figures stand as follows: 


some 
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¥ Present 1922 Estimated ; 

naval budget afterscrapping Totals 

United States..... $425,348,000 $225,700,000 $200,14 
Great Britain.... 400,847,000 212,449,000 188,39 
Japan .2i 0 248,519,000 131,715,000 116,8 


This is a fair beginning as a matter of actual cash. 
late any of these sums into productive enterprise, < 
bulk very large. It means a per capita saving in the 
States of $1.90; in Great Britain, of $4.09, and in Ja 
$2.09—on the theory that the homeland population 

country will bear the expense as, history seems to show 
variably does. To a family of four or five the saving is 
ciable, especially in Great Britain and Japan, where i 
are less and money means more. It may be 
decrease will not be quite as much, because there 4 
some expense in canceling contracts, and the treatie 
considerable leeway for expenditure on the 
—notably submarines of ten thousand tons’ displace 
less. But with goodwill on all sides and a pul 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the treaty b 
this estimate of the result may be taken to be fairly a 

In contingent account the gains are even greate 
can calculate the cost of a “ naval race” because ¥ 
tried it. Look for a moment at the frightful inet 
the past ten years—the peace years as well as the wz 
—and it is plain that this business of navy increases’ 
like the price of the horse whose value was reck 
tuppence for the first shoe-nail, fourpence for the 
eightpence for the third and so on. In 1910, wh 
naval expenditure was still relatively sane and th 
that our navy must be equal to the greatest had 
injected into the political field, we spent one | 
eleven millions on our naval establishment. — f 
when so far as appeared we were to wei I 
but after the “ preparedness” advocates had co 
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ey 


ess her -naval tonnage 

wo hundred and sixty- 
under a program which called for further 
of at least that amount. Today, after squeez- 
e of the watered financing of the war, our budget 
for four hundred and twenty-five millions—nearly 
the cost of peace at a navy price ten years ago. 
rted from a more modest beginning and from an ex- 
of thirty-six millions in 1910-1911 jumped to forty- 
lions in 1913, though she was threatened by no dan- 
is year, after deflating the war items, that country pro- 
| carry on at an expense of two hundred and forty- 
Ilions—nearly seven times its bill of the last decade. 
fat Britain, which in 1910 was in the full tide of 
lip competition with Germany, included only two 
and two millions in a budget designed to provide 
ower standard fleet; in 1913 the cost was two hun- 
d thirty-seven millions, and this year, after a cut 
c as to endanger the Lloyd George ministry, has 
an after-war norm of four hundred millions— 
e estimate of ten years ago. History would beyond 
epeat itself if these three countries were building 
each other from now until 1932; since competitive 
its began, there is no single instance on record of 
ng or stationary cost. On the most conservative 
had the conference at Washington failed to reach 
ment, both Great Britain and the United States 
ve been spending a billion dollars a year at the 
ten-year term, with Japan spending probably two- 
f that sum. We as taxpayers should have that bur- 
ty, and there would be patriots urging us to even 
orts. There was more at stake at Washington 
= per capita economies noted above. And we have 
hand at least the materials for limiting the cost. 
_ good faith—which means not so much good faith 
vernments as an honest and continued demand from 
| in the street and the farmer in the field that the 
f the agreement be not defeated by technicalities— 
hall have the result we are seeking. 
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, other great achievement is the limitation of the 
c forts. In Senate debates it is almost certain 
le Nineteen will become as notorious as was Article 
the league covenant. It provides for the mainte- 
f the status quo in the Pacific Islands except Hawaii 
x east of Meridian 110 (which runs close to the 
oast), now owned by Great Britain, Japan and the 
tes. ‘There are many dangers in the simple pact. 
e at a Pacific map will show that whole archi- 
the Pacific are held under ‘“‘ mandate” from the 
Nations; no term of the treaty suggests whether 

candeed islands fall under the limitation. 
undoubtedly develop the fact that Japan holds 
: over at least one island group lying between Hawaii 

hilippines; and that France, which is not bound 
t of fortifications, has mandates over a number 
clusters of Pacific isles. A proper Franco- 
lliance, for example, would enable France to 
number of her mandated islands, equip them with 
designed for offensive purposes, and permit the 
o use them in time of war. Again, Japan has 
y to refrain from increasing her armaments on 
eafter acquired.” Did she acquire the Pacific 
s under the mandates assigned her at Versailles? 
a number of islands open to indefinite develop- 
ensive purposes at sea. There is but one way 
pein: and that is by some ruling from the 


ag oe was  sagdiiauely ignored at the 
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‘to thrash out the ratification of this treaty, it must also face 


the problem of dealing with the league. There is nothing 
technical or abstruse about any of this. It is geography 
and current. history; and the man who undertakes to say 
that the treaty should be ratified must also contemplate with 
a clear head the necessity of saying to the League of Nations 
that in his opinion the league must hold the mandatory 
powers to the same limitations regarding the late German 
insular possessions that apply to the pre-war territories. 

It cannot be denied that there are endless opportunities 
for diplomatic chicane. It is not a plain case, like our 
unfortified Canadian boundary. Yet the fundamental fact 
in both the cases is the same. We do not fortify our north- 
ern frontier because the entire American public has settled 
in its mind that it will not fight Canada, and the Canadians 
reciprocate. Only by creating an exactly similar spirit 
toward the Pacific powers can we get full value out of the 
limitation agreement. 

Nevertheless, that agreement should be ratified. It is so 
much clear gain, on any theory, to have whole areas in which 
forts may not be built. The alternative might mean at best a 
systematic development of half a dozen Heligolands, and at 
worst a carnival of fortress-building and communication-cut- 
ting systems throughout all Oceania. Where that would end 
is beyond conjecture. ‘There is a new technique of imperialism 
abroad’ just now, whose cardinal principle is that acquisitions 
of colonial territory on land are unprofitable; that empires 
are affairs of sea-power, and that the proper policy is the 
control of great expanses of sea. The process had already 
begun when the late war broke out; we have seen it develop 
with surprising rapidity in the post-bellum diplomacy; we 
have pursued it in our own Caribbean experiment. Any- 
thing tending to prevent its spread in the Pacific is to the 
advantage of all parties concerned. With Hawaii fortified, 
not even the stanchest navalist can say we are insecure. Our 
job is to take the present gain; and then go to work to 
neutralize the whole Pacific, using this: agreement as a foun- 
dation. 


WO treaties have been drafted to cover the Far Eastern 


situation. It may be said of both that they are before 
a higher tribunal than that of the American Senate. “The 
text of the first, providing a general “ open-door policy ” and 


some minor gains in sovereignty for China, has been pub- 
lished too recently for analysis; it is promising, but does not 
in any sense solve the Far Eastern problem. We may pass 
it for the time being, as a specialized pact in a difficult field. 
The second, a treaty between China and Japan under the 
mild coercion of Messrs. Hughes and Balfour, lays down 
the conditions on which Shantung will be restored to China. 
The mere fact of the treaty is an admission that the territory 
was not Chinese; and such public opinion as has reached this 
country from Asia indicates that it will be received with 
thoroughgoing disapproval not. only in Shantung province 
but throughout China as well. ‘The fact seems to be that 
if the agreement is honestly carried out the residents of the 
province will be better off than they have been for years, 
but worse off than they should be. Properly speaking, the 
Shantung agreement does not concern US ; there is every 
reason to believe it will go by the board in China, leaving 
the question open. It is difficult to appraise the tangible 
results of the negotiated treaty from this distance, but one 
new factor appears which in time may solve the Chinese 
problem. This is the emergence of a Chinese banking group 
strong enough to contemplate buying the Shantung railway 
for ownership by Chinese investors within five years—a 
development which may be the key to the problem of foreign 
capitalistic concession-hunting. Those who know China 
best have many fears, saying that militarism is being forced 
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on people who hitherto have been entirely peaceful, and that 
the whole international benefit to the country is neutralized 


by the drift of the Chinese toward the western warliké vice - 


whose control we now seek to achieve. Shantung is not 
a closed issue; we shall hear of boycotts, uprisings, railway 
strikes and consequent famine and unemployment before the 
tale is told; but in the last analysis it is a problem for Chinese. 


OW we have the Four-Power Treaty. It is a strange 
document, binding the faith of peoples to a general con- 
ference in the event of any issue which threatens war between 
the four; agreeing that should any power outside the four 
attack any member of the new partnership all will consult 
toward joint or separate action removing the difficulty. In 


terms the treaty is indefinite; in effect it is loaded with dyna-_ 


mite. But as the overshadowing cloud on the horizon is 
the popular distrust here of Japanese abroad, it is fair to 
suppose that the active article will be that which binds us 
to talk before we fight. It is a good article because when 
passions run high it will give an opportunity for the quieter 
voices to be heard, and for excitement to die before killing 
begins; and so a gain. With all the doubts, the force of 
this treaty, like that of the others, lies in the strength and 
intelligence of your opinion and mine and the other fellow’s 
rather than in its text. So far as it dissolves the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance it has made for security; an open confer- 
ence at Washington has done much to prove to all of us that 
Japanese are not self-seeking devils, but are human like our- 
selves; the incident proves that we can meet, talk, and 
amicably part; and if we do it once we can—and must—do 
it again. 


In sum, the treaties (other than that regulating certain 
methods of fighting on sea and land, which will be nothing 
should war ever come) are a frame which enclose no definite 
picture. They must be filled in by the collective voice of all 
of us, and from that we take our next assignment, The 
public agencies whose activities were directed toward bring- 
ing this conference into being have their work cut out for 
them. Mr. Borah must in the not distant future ask new. 
conferences to settle the further limitation of submarine and 
auxiliary craft, new reductions in capital tonnage. The 
New York World, to which much of the present achieve- 
ment is due, must fight a new campaign to convert the Amer- 
ican public to the idea that what has been done can be con- 
tinued, The Foreign Policy Association, and the League of 
Nations Union in England, the World Peace Foundation, 


and the peace societies must study the treaties, expose the | 


blanks in them, and work for new gains. We have a be- 
ginning, nothing more. Liberals must seek allies in- other 


‘parts of the world, for the job cannot be done alone, There 


must be an international cooperation between the forces for 
peace here and the kindred movement in Japan, for example; 


and this means taking an intelligent interest in the social 


movements abroad. We must find friends in France, and 
must refuse to lump all Frenchmen in the sabre-rattling 
class of Poincaré. We must arrange to find and work with 
the idealists in Great Britain, and her colonies in America 


and in Australia, and we must girdle the earth with the idea 


that peace is as possible as war, though its links must be 
forged through a period of many years. We must se- 
dulously refuse to be persuaded by the voices here which 
would lead us into an infinite foreign-trade expansion in 
the Far East, saddling us at length with an Asiatic problem 
not unlike that which our British friends are facing with 
anxious eyes in India and Egypt. We must forego the lust 
of dominion over palm and pine. There is no such thing as 
a national desire; there are our own desires which will 
translate themselves at length into governmental action. Be- 
cause the American people were believed to be of one mind, 


the conference met; because in some sense we held to it, 
the conference closes with at least a measure of success. 


~ CAME out of the Hotel Crillon one gol 
Paris. The guns were booming the announcet 
the Germans, protesting that they signed with 
their head, had consented to agree to the Treaty of) 
les. There were queues of celebrators already 
through the streets. A casdal Frenchman embraceg§ ° 
“Enfin, cest la paix,” said I. . 
“ Mais non!” he cried. “ C’est la victoire!” ~ 
At Washington, however, there is no victory. Bi 
some need of peace. The brilliance of the diplo 
ering dims, The splendor of the most fascinating 
in the world dies, leaving nothing but a group of jun 
tachés amid a wrack of papers to clear the deck 
unfinished detail, leaving a plain task ahead for | 
It is peace without. victory this time: there is m 
peace with victory. There are no cannoned salute 
is only a thoughtful public, hoping that this tin 
some part of its desire has been realized, and th 


at length replace its outworn swords with plough: 
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New Brooms — 
T was the historic room in Memorial Conti e 
where the plenary sessions of the disarmamen) 
ference have been held. The wide, green baiz 
formed a huge triangle in the center of the hal ; 
one leg sat President Harding with members of hi 
Along the others were the assistant secretaries 
government officials of high rank. Flanking 
crowding the galleries were staff members of the } 
navy departments and other federal employes. 
It was the second business meeting of the gover 
President Harding, urbane, radiating geniality, in m 
phrases, much as a business man addressing his bo 
directors, presented in broad outlines the accompli 
of the budget bureau and the scope of its activ 
announced that there had been a saving of more t 
000,000 in less than six months through the 0 
agencies of this bureau. Colonel H. C. Smither 
coordinator, stated in his report that since its begi 
months ago, surplus property to the value of $53: 
had. been disposed of. || 
President Harding, by executive order of Novem 
1921, had prescribed the rules and regulations 
Bureau of the Budget, which, “under the superv 
the director and subject to review and, determination: 
President, shall assemble, revise, reduce, or increase 
mates of the departments or establishments as submit 
the bureau. The director of the budget shall determij® 
plan as to the contents, order and arrangement of th 
mates.” see ” 
General Charles G. Dawes, director of the budge 
as chairman. Prancing across the room, poundin 
fists upon each of the three tables in turn and 
arms like flails, the banker-general looked like z 
Methodist circuit rider with his message of he 
brimstone. With the suddenness of Billy S 
stopped in the midst of his harangue while se 
brooms were jerked by attendants from under one 
tables. He danced around the room, waving one : 
another. “There is your broom that meets na 
tions,” he shouted, brandishing one of them, “ar 
flourishing another, “is a broom that does not me 
specifications, but sweeps just as well. The nav 
18,000 of its specification brooms when it could |} 
35,000 army brooms for nothing.” , 
In his homely metaphor, General Dawes gz 
the relation of the bureau to the federal gove 
legislative and executive heads, he said, “determit 
ship sails, and the budget bureau determines 1 
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iptain and navigators who 

¢ - of the f state and the ports 
shall touch, and the officials of the bureau to 
in the ship’s hold who by their economy in the 
determine how far the vessel shall sail over the 


the District of Columbia is concerned, the 
ever, seems to have reversed this policy. This 
eiterated by welfare workers of the District. 
the citizens of Washington, completely dis- 
have been at the mercy of Congress; now they 
ercy of the budget bureau as well. The bureau 
$3,000,000 from the estimated appropriation for 
ct. The committee of the House which has 
of District affairs sliced off another three million. 
cial welfare as well as public work of various kinds 
be drastically curtailed. 

for instance, the budget bureau which determined 
s needed attention, and not the commissioners 
ess. It was the budget bureau which decided 
strict could limp along with $100,000 less than 
Mmissioners deemed necessary for the removal of 
as the budget bureau which made a 30 per cent 
ippropriation requested for playgrounds. It was 
_budget bureau and not Congress which chopped 
jie appropriations asked by “‘those who knew’ best 
needs and necessities of the district” $600,000 for 
ment of parks, $400,000 for municipal stables, 
r the Calvert Street Bridge, and $25,000 for 
ing pools for playgrounds. ( Sane 

rd of Children’s Guardians of the District, to 
€ again, requested fourteen additional workers for 
t fiscal year, at salaries in the main ranging around 
he commissioners of the District, who passed 
Tatter, recommended to the budget bureau that 
f these workers be granted at very small salaries. 
Teau, however, not only refused to sanction any new 
also put its foot down on all proposed salary 
which’ would have enabled the board to pay 
mparable to those paid elsewhere for the same 
‘ice, ; ; 

division of responsibility between the bureau 
ss works in practice is illustrated also in the ex- 
of a delegation which requested an appropriation 


-pocus such an appropriation was approved by 
When the matter was presented before the 
committee by a delegation representing the 
substance of the reply was, “No. We cannot 
propriation. There is no law establishing such 
o to the legislative committee.” “We have been 
arly for the past ten years,” replied the chair- 
egation. “We have got lots of sympathy, but 


the 


iring the last twenty years every institution es- 
the District has been the result of a rider 
me bill. Now one committee of Congress 
udget bureau cannot legislate, while another 
ses to take whatever legislative action is 


you do?” one high city official despair- 
. “Salaries are outrageous. Our com- 

only $5,000 a year. One of them went to a 
n Virginia at $10,000 a year. I have to pay just 


hatever comes along. In the most boss-ridden 
off S are to some extent responsive to 

he public opinion has no way to exert 

is a new broom. It sweeps clean, 
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c mparing the President, 


home for the feebleminded in the District. By 


ries in my department, and, as a result, I 
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n house is for people to live in it. By 
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dusting out unnesessary expenditures, a budget bureau can 
save taxes. It can also make constructive work in other 
directions possible. Why not both? 

; Pau. L. BENJAMIN. 


The Farm Conference 


HE farmer’s dollar is worth what his products will 

purchase in terms of the products of other indus- 

tries. Judging by this test, the farmer’s dollar for 

‘over a year now has been worth from sixty-three 
to seventy-five cents, depending upon whether or not one 
includes in the commodities to be purchased food and farm 
products. If food and farm products be excluded from the 
index of all commodities, the farmer has been able to pur- 
chase for each dollar of the product he sells about sixty-five 
cents in the dollars of other commodities, with as low 
as sixty-three cents last April. If we include food and farm 
products, the farmer’s dollar has been about three-fourths 
the size of the dollar of all other industries, and this for many 
months. The significance of the present agricultural crisis 
is shown by the fact that this is the lowest purchasing power 
the farmer has had in any year since 1890 and probably in 
any year since the Civil War period. But taking the last 
thirty years, the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
was lowest in 1896, when it stood at eighty-one as compared 
with around seventy cents in the past year. 

The very economic situation that brought forth populism 
and Bryanism has caused the agricultural West and the cot- 
ton South to take on a political pinkness quite in contrast 
with the dull grays and blacks that characterizes the present 
political complexion of the East. Certain representatives in 
Congress have been hearing the call from back home, and 
this appeal for economic redress has been the creative fattor 
in the farm bloc. The symptoms were becoming so wide- 


‘spread that the President felt it imperative to call a national 


conference for a discussion of the matter. 

The long-term factors in our agricultural situation add 
to the distress at the present time. The output of our farms 
for the last twenty years particularly has not increased as 
rapidly as has our population. ‘The quantity output of 
other major industries has increased much more rapidly than 
the population. In other words, we are rapidly becoming 
a nation dependent on other nations for our food. ‘The sit- 
uation in the agricultural industry as compared with trans- 
portation and urban industries generally was tending to im- 
prove during the first years of the present century and up 
until the break in prices in the spring of 1920. 

Of the people gainfully employed in the United States 30 
per cent are engaged in agriculture. This 30 per cent for 
the past several years have received but 18 per cent of the 
national income. And in the last year they have received 
prices that did not represent production costs, no matter how 
those production costs may be figured. 

Few people in the East can begin to appreciate the suffer- 
ing the farming population in the West and South have un- 
dergone in the past year. It is difficult for the average urban 
resident to realize that the farming peoples have been under 
greater stress than they were in the hard times of the nine- 
ties. The result is a political situation very disturbing to 
those in control of the Republican party at this time. 

The problems tackled by the Farm Conference can be 
grouped under four heads—those having to do with (1) 
prices, (2) credit, (3) markets and (4) cooperation. 


PRICES 
There was a strong demand, fathered by the cotton far- 
mers and wheat growers and the cattle raisers, for the return 
of price stabilization. The chief arguments were—first, that 
much of the present disturbance came from price stabilization 
in the war period, to the disadvantage of the farmer; and 


‘ 
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second, that the war was not over and that the need for agri- 
cultural products may prove to be as urgent in the next few 
years as it was during the war period. In no committee did 
price stabilization secure a majority report. At least two 
committees considered the matter, and the result of the de- 
liberation was a resolution strongly urging the President and 
the Congress to adopt those public policies that would tend 
to put the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar on a basis 
comparable to the purchasing power of other groups. Many 
delegates believed that price stabilization would have been 
endorsed had the vote in the conference been limited solely 
to representatives of the farm. ‘The conference had before 
it a plan for price stabilization championed by the former 
secretary of agriculture, E. T. Meredith. 


CREDIT 


Every student of the problem knows that the plans adopted 
by the government for manufacturing the credit with which 
we purchased the goods necessary to win the war had some- 
thing to do with the price debacle which engulfed the farm- 
ers. The farmer is well aware that the government some- 
how or other through this control of credit caused the down- 
ward trend in prices at just the period that cost the farmers 
most heavily; that is, after one crop was out of the farmer’s 
hands mainly and in the hands of the middleman, and before 
the next crop could be moved (the farm prices broke from 
April to August of 1920). The result was a demand, felt 


through the conference and finding expression in many reso- 


lutions, to the effect that national credit and monetary poli- 
cies should be directed with agricultural interests in mind as 
well as the interests of other groups of the population. 
Some of this demand was straight inflation doctrine. 
Other discussions had to do more with representation of farm- 
ers on the Federal Reserve Board and such other measures 
as would make future crises impossible for the same causes. 
Another question as to credit had to do with the need of 
the farmer for short-time credits based on his crops or his 
live stock and not primarily on his real estate. ‘The farmer 
felt and felt rightly that bankers forced farmers to sell their 
grains at prices ruinous to the farmers in order that bankers 
might protect their loans; thus taking from the farmers the 
real control over the marketing of their products. Another 
phase of this question much discussed and much “ resoluted ” 
upon was the development of adequate warehouse facilities 
so that the farmers could store their products, receiving credit 
thereon, and thus be in a position to withstand the efforts 
made so successfully in the autumn of 1920 to place on the 
farmer all the losses and risks due to the falling price period. 


MARKETS 


There was throughout the conference a careful discus- 
sion of the markets of the farmer. Inasmuch as certain 
products, such as wheat, cotton and meats, must find markets 
for their surplus products abroad, particularly in Europe, 
attention was focused upon the European situation. The 
feeling throughout was that the United States had bungled 
its handling of the European situation in such a way as to 
destroy in part and imperil the future of the farmers’ market 
in Europe. The international situation played an important 
part in the deliberation of the committees. In the opinion 
of the writer of this article, only the known wish of the 
President prevented the conference from passing a, resolution 
demanding that the United States be represented in Genoa. 


Certainly any one who knows the frame of mind of the’ 


farmers of the West and South at this time must know that 
they are_in no mood to tolerate further bungling of market 
opportunities. This fact makes the European situation loom 
up as a campaign issue of first importance this coming 
autumn. 


CooPERATION 
The development of cooperation in the past two years in 


were many of the farmers’ representatives. “The far 


“Nenerean agriculture is nothing short of revehein a 
development has taken place in numbers of fat 
amounts of goods handled, and in the morale coo 
The War Finance Corporation through Eugene | 
extended millions of dollars of government credit} 
cooperative organizations. a 


Moreover, the farmer is aware that the prices. 
commodities in which there are strong business assi 
broke much later than did the prices of farm prod 
then did not break so disastrously. Such is the ¢ 
steel, building materials, coke, petroleum products, (fp 
house furnishing goods. The conclusion the old} 
draws is that had he been as well organized he tcp 
have prevented the suffering and the monetary if 
have totalled into billions of dollars. Hence he is or 
Hence the Capper-Volstead bill legalizing coo! 
marketing. The whole spirit of cooperative market! 
the determination back of it are such that an issue) 
standing importance has shaped itself for the countr/ 

There were of course the usual political rumors, 
it was stated freely that the President called the cor 
in order to transfer credit for farm legislation fr 
farm bloc in Congress to the President and his cabin| 
no doubt made a political blunder of outstanding i 
in his presidential address when he turned aside 
manuscript to say that the needs and deserts of the 
were not a matter of concern solely to any mine 
“bloc.” The intonation in the word “bloc” was” 
to leave no doubt in the minds of the audience as to t 
feeling of the President on the matter. ‘The result, 
was the passage of a resolution expressing appreciat| 
the President’s services in calling the conference, and 
able address, expressing appreciation to the secret 
agriculture for his work in calling the conference, ar 
going on to express the appreciation of the conferel} 
the work of those members of the Senate who had lon 
seen the emergency and had so resolutely stood for re 
legislation. 4 


The results of the conference will be felt in ma 
to come.. It will no doubt be felt first of all in le; 
and in the extension of credits for farm exports. 
fluences emanating from the conference will be 
nouncedly in the next campaign. The conference 
made a contribution of no small import by simply c 
attention of the country to the urgent needs of the 
at this time. Many of the participants remarked f 
tain of the allied interests present were more radi 


is now being felt in the cities, for with farmers’ loss 
ling into billions of dollars many urban industries m 
down at least in part. The other reason for belie 
the conference will yield a goodly hatvest in the f 
the type of present-day farm leader. The author, v 
a member of Mr. Hoover’s Unemployment Confe 
well as of the Farm Conference, noted a remarkab 
trast in the ability of the rank and file of the member 
two conferences. The Farm Conference had a 1 
representative with broader vision, with sounder ece 
with less selfishness and with greater determination t 
the representatives in the Unemployment Conferent 
rule. This contrast is made solely to emphasize th 
ment of the present-day farm leader. He stands 
superior to the average industrial leader of the times 
farm leaders had a chance to confer with each other 
confer with the experts called into the conference, 4 
result of such a conference alone can but have pe! 
influence of outstanding importance. It symbolize 
which the American public will. have to face squ 
the next congressional and presidential elections ang 
out the next decade. 


ADIES and gentlemen of the jury: In the cases 
| which you are about to hear, three husbands and 
Itwo wives seek release from the bonds of matrimony. 
- The evidence will be presented to you by the master 
lim accordance with his instructions from the court, 
the testimony and made a report thereon to the court. 
aster has already made his report and recommendation 
court, and the court has accepted the recommenda- 
In short the marital lot of these ten citizens has. al- 
been determined “in accord with the form of the 
jim such cases made and provided.” You have been 
n, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, to sit in judg- 
ot on the men and women but on the law itself. For 
| re in a democracy and it is you, the voters of America, 
‘are ultimately responsible for our divorce laws. If 
wish them changed they will be changed. If you wish 
to remain as they are, they will remain as they are. 
jes and gentlemen of the jury—which do you wish? 
‘such an introductory charge to the jury, the master 
\ ri to present to you in summarized form the relevant 
|.of his first five divorce cases. The first case on the 
list is ; é 
! Dote vs. DOLE 


ridget Dole, being duly sworn, testifies that her husband 
ted her middling well when sober, but he was not always 
ir. When drunk he would abuse her, call her vile names, 
ner, even menace her life. Once he lay in wait for 
th a stiletto, Another time he attempted to strangle 
short he might have stepped right out of a page 
ibitionist propaganda. As administrator of the law 
nsylvania, the master finds that a divorce should be 
on the ground of cruel and barbarous treatment. 
unate for Bridget, however, that she lives in Penn- 
a and not in New York or any of half a dozen other 
There her only solace would be in the eighteenth 
ent. 


Should a New York husband have a better right 
is wife than a Pennsylvania or a Georgia or a Ne- 


husband? 


Phe next case on the list is 
i Tue SMOTHERED BaBy CASE 


3 


ic servants or work out by the day. When Molly 
ed, her husband, George, joined the household. In 
eorge discovered that he had too many sisters-in-law, 
he resolved to make a home of his own. Out of a day 
*s wages he saved enough to buy a house, but his wife 
to go to the new home with him. For two years 
continued to refuse either to go with him to the new 
to permit him to return to the old. 
‘der to make sure of the facts, the master called two 
eetings. George and Molly and the sisters-in-law 
family doctor have all appeared and testified, and 
things are clear: first, that in all human probability, 
will never return to her husband, and second, that 
desirable that she should do so. 
nder the law it is a clear case of desertion, for the hus- 
has the right to fix the domicile. Should a divorce 
e be granted? ‘That must depend on whether the 
on was “ without reasonable cause.” To determine 
we must examine such questions as whether the 
mpt to “smother the baby” was due to malice, 
irresponsibility, or mere masculine awkwardness 


Ay First Five Divorces 
By a Philadelphia Lawyer 


in the presence of a baby. If she did: have good cause to 
leave him, then the law (at least so far as this proceeding is 
concerned) will keep them together. If she had no good 
reason for separating, then the law will separate them. 

Question 2. Is it reasonable to withhold a divorce when 
there is good cause why the parties should separate, and be- 
cause there is a good cause for separation, and at the same 
time permit a divorce when and because there is no good 
reason for one of the parties leaving the other? 

Perhaps you are interested in the baby. Do you believe 
the story of the father that he put the quilt over the baby’s 
face because its hard-hearted mother had left it outdoors in 
March? Or do you think, as she did, that he was either 
malicious or ‘‘queer’’ ? Perhaps you will want to let the 
welfare of the baby determine whether the divorce shall 
be granted. Very well, only do not be deceived about the 
law. If the father was a good father, the law will break 
up the marriage, because the desertion was ‘‘ without reason- 


able cause.” If the father was a bad father, the law will not — 


permit the marriage to be dissolved at the suit of the husband 
because the desertion was not ‘‘ without reasonable cause.”’ 

Question 3. Is the welfare of the children ordinarily 
served by binding the wife and mother to an unworthy hus- 
band and bad father? 

You will remember, ladies of the jury, that neither George 
nor Molly are people of wealth. One suggested means of 
making divorces more difficult is to make them more expen- 
sive—which would deter the poor, although not the rich, 
from getting them, and thus diminish the total number 
granted. 

Question 4. If justice requires that a divorce should issue 
under given circumstances, is it fair to deny that justice to 
the poor? If justice requires that a divorce be refused under 
given circumstances, is it fair to grant such divorces to the 
rich? 

The next case raises the question of 

A CottusivE Divorcr 


Pearl Hay was only fifteen years old when she made her 
false step. In order to give a “name to the baby,” the boy 
married her. For a few years he made a loyal effort to make 
a go of it, but eventually a truant disposition threw off the 
yoke.. Had he stolen away silently in the night, leaving a 
heart-broken wife behind him, there would have been no 
difficulty in the case. But being a well intentioned young 
man with a desire to save his wife from inconvenience and 
humiliation, he arranged everything in advance, disposed 
of the furniture, took his wife back to her mother’s house 
where he stayed to supper, and, after supper, along about 
train time, deserted her. When, in the course of years, she 
“threatened ” divorce, he wrote, congratulating her upon 
at last seeing the light, and offering to accept service of pa- 
pers. Was this collusion between the husband and wife? 
If so, let them remain “ united,” for the law almost forbids 
the husband and wife to cooperate in attaining an end desired 
by both. 

Question 5. Is a divorce that is desired by both parties 
less moral or less desirable socially, than one which is desired 
by one party and opposed by the other? 

Towne vs. TOWNE 

Jessie, a junior in high school, played hookey one morning 
ten years ago, went to the Gretna Green in a neighboring 
state, was married, and returned home at the same hour 
she usually returned from school. Neither her parents nor 
any one else knew anything of the prank. She never has 
seen nor heard from her husband again and now she wants 
to marry another man. 
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eloped with Henry Fox, 
‘decree issue, 
‘of Pennsylvania, embody an injunction against Mabel’s mar- 
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‘There is no question about the law of Pencvaae ane 
Not so in all other states; New 


is entitled to a divorce. 
York, for example. Ah, yes, thinks some wily one, but if 
all this had happened in New York, she could go to Penn- 
sylvania and get a divorce there. Yes, she could; but when 
she returned to New York she would be as firmly married 
as she ever was, because she could not prove that the deser- 
tion occurred in Pennsylvania or that both parties were resi- 
dent in Pennsylvania, or that she had personal service on the 
husband. She would be married in New York and single in 


‘Philadelphia. 


Question 6. Should a person be able to change his or her 
status from married to single and back again in two hours 
upon payment of his, railroad fare? 


“Upon Statutory GRouNpDs”’ 

The last case is brought on the ground of marital in- 
fidelity, a cause of divorce recognized in every state except 
South Carolina, where all divorces are prohibited by the 
constitution. Raymond Essex shows that his wife, Mabel, 
The case has been \proved; let the 
‘The decree embodies and must, under the laws 


rying Henry Fox, the paramour, so long as the husband, 
Raymond Essex, shall live. She can marry any man in the 
wide world except Henry Fox. 

‘Question 7. Is it more moral for an eloping wife to 
marry her third, fourth, or fifth lover than it is to marry 
the one with whom she eloped, and with whom she is living 
at the time of the divorce? 

It should be stated that in many states no such injunction 
is embodied in the decree. In other states, New York for 
example, the decree forbids the guilty party to marry any 
one. It should also be stated, in all candor, that no one 
expects the injunction to be obeyed. Moreover, it is readily 


evaded because it has no extraterritorial force, and the guilty | 


party is free to marry in another state. 

Question 8. Does the issuance of an order forbidding 
remarriage which is expected to be ignored and can be 
flouted at will add to the dignity of the law? 

When Mabel eloped she took her little girl with her. 
Ladies of the jury, how shall we dispose of the child? We 
cannot lay physical hands on her because she is in another 


' state. All we can do is to grant the divorce, thus permitting 


her mother to marry her “ step-father,’ and legalize the 
home, or refuse the divorce, and thus outlaw the home. In 
either case the little girl will continue to live in that home. 

Question 9. Is the public disgrace of a child’s mother or 
father a benefit to the child? 

Similar to these five cases are almost all American di- 
vorces. ‘They contain less of chorus girls and champagne 
suppers and more of every-day human nature than is some- 
times supposed. The law, with singular futility, concerns 
itself with the “ legal cause’ for the divorce and never with 
its real reason. The reason, as distinguished from the pre- 
tense behind almost every divorce, is told with refreshing 
frankness in the following letter recently received by a Ne- 


braska Judge. 
“Parks, Nebraska, May the 13. 


No all parties by these Presents that I do this day Sal my. 


_ wife, nevada Burkhart, as we can not agree to gather, And 
we Have Made agreement for Her to go with James Hud- 
son and IJ will get Her a Devorce as Soon as Possible And 


I want her to marrie James Hudson As soon as Possible. 


This is the Agreement Between all of Parties. 
GrorRGE BuRKHART, his X mark 
Mrs. NevaDA BURKHART 
James Hupson 
Witness C. F. Gilbert 
Witness Winfield Scott 
‘Mr. Judge let this woman get married at any time She 
wishes as I have Sat Her free An she will never be bothered 
by me. GEorGE BurKHART his X mark” 


divorces today. In every good American home the d 


Muck has ens said a ‘Aut said of the abuses 
divorce laws. ‘These abuses should of course be rem 
But the problem is deeper than the abuses of the law 
in the theory of the law itself. That theory is that, 
as a person whose property has been stolen, or who 
has been bruised, is entitled to damages from the 
doer, so is the man or woman whose hearth has been bre 
entitled to his remedy. A secondary purpose of th 
is to punish the wrongdoer. 
The law comes down to us from the days when any 
riage whatever, so long as it resulted in the propagatioy 
children to till the baronial fields or fight the king’s bat 
was considered desirable, no matter what the np 
quences. It originated in the good old days when “ 
band and wife were one, and that one was the fu 
‘The passing of the centuries has brought a higher id 
marriage. The courts have had to reconcile the new 
of America with the obsolete theory, of the law as bes 
can. Most divorces are now sought and obtained b 
they are realized by all the parties concerned—the hu 
the wife and the community as represented by the cou 
to be for the best interest of all parties concerned, Yet 
courts cannot frankly take this position and the unfor 
couple are required to produce evidence of some br 
or indecency, even though they have to lie to do it, or 
to transform the fact of an agreed separation into the 
fiction of a technical desertion. 
Why should not our divorce laws catch up with 
tieth Century standards? Marriages are made in A 
today by mutual agreement, and they should be 
by mutual agreement. ‘They are unmade by mutual a 
ment in point of fact, but our law is not honest enou 
face the fact. Not so ‘the law of Switzerland which provi 
for divorce for the usual causes, and also “ when both 
band and wife consent to a divorcement and it appears 
the court from facts presented that to keep the parties ae 
together by the marriage bond is incompatible with the t 
intention of marriage.” : |) TZ 
The fallacy in many discussions of the “divorce € 
is that they confuse divorce, which is the effect or sympf 
with the broken home, which is the cause or disease. 
legs are better than one, yet no one suggests laws restri 
the “ amputation evil.” ‘The evil in such cases occurs 
the victim collides with the locomotive or the Mills bot 
“not when the surgeon uses his knife. 
It is so with divorce. The evil occurs when the heart 
estranged and the home is broken. Even the theory of # 
old common law recognized that the breaking of the heat 
stone was the injury and the divorce but the remedy. 1 
question is whether the remedy is suited to our Twentit 
Century ideas which demand neither vengeance nor puni 
ment, but the measure which will promote the welfare 5 
every one concerned, even the wrongdoer. We should f, 
ion our laws to Aeconigliah that purpose. : 

The master advocates not looser but better divorce 
He wants not laxity in divorce procedure but laws s 
. that decent people will obey them in spirit, and fair-mine 
courts can honestly administer them. Certain restrictic 

should be placed on the granting of divorces which do i 
now obtain. ‘That great deterrent, publicity, shou d 
brought into play; for when scandalous testimony need 1 
be adduced, the reason for secrecy ceases. ,"The court shot 
be given greater power than it now has to protect the nt 
ests of the children. The procedure should require enou 
time and formality in order to prevent petulant and un 
sidered divorces. All these safeguards should be provid 
and then divorces should be granted openly, and witho 
subterfuge, upon the ground which is the real ground of m 
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of the marriage relation depends upon mutual | 
Couples should divorce for the same reason they 
because their hearts so incline. 
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: SMITH, who had bought the corner house of 
aot bungalow colony,” as the agent called it— 
( ay not one of the little jerry-built houses was really 
bungalow type—did not know much of the neigh- 
hen he came to live there. The agent had ex- 
e relatively low cost of lots, which had: been the 
tion to Smith, with the statement that people had 
caught on to “ the tremendous possibilities ” of Linn- 
it after a time, as he got acquainted with his neigh- 
Smith began to perceive that property values had 
foing down steadily for ten years or more. He discoy- 
rat instead of coming to the small beginnings of a select 
settlement with a great future, he had really landed 
| id community with a great past. In his day dreams 
thought of himself as an adventurous and public- 
pioneer in whose honor a fountain or a stone bench 
tablet might some day be set up when splendid homes 
lens would stretch on either side of the railroad from 
I slope to the other. But, to all appearances, he had 
; the latest and least significant member of a com- 
that already had its recognized “ first citizens ” and 
gallery of former worthies, “There was Arbuckle 
me time in the nineties, had made the old cinder 
s own expense; Kuhiman, the brewer, who had 
at splendid avenue of elms, then the driveway of 
y house, now Elm Avenue, with half a dozen 
> prices, on either side; Bertram, the chain-store man- 
vi ho got into the movie business and now, they said, 
a place occupying half a block somewhere on the 
; and, spoken of with even greater awe, Harmon, the 
who had run twice for governor and now sat in the 
'Senate, mentioned in conversation by every one in the 
who had faintly known him in the old days as “ my 
n, the senator, you know.” 
had property values gone down? For one thing 
he aforesaid “‘ tremendous possibilities’? had been 
ited by the real estate operators of a previous gen- 
. Another reason.was that, with expensive lots on 
nds, and taxes constantly rising, speculative owners 
1 obliged to relax some of their private restrictions 
agreed upon to get the property off their hands, 
when finally the local builders got busy, a much 
ass of habitation arose than any one had anticipated 
rlier days. When these new homes created, as hi 
hey must, a general stampede among the more * 
early settlers, and a consequent loss of ‘ ibaa” 
irally sank the more. 
, in spite of some disappointment, did not really feel 
er deeply. He had as good a little house and as 
rden as he could afford, and he had got the prop- 
), as prices go nowadays. His neighbors were 
or less of his own class. If the neighborhood was 
to be fashionable, at least there might be an in- 
demand for houses of a modest type, and so the 
of his p roperty might well go up even beyond 
e expectations. But there was Mrs. Smith. 
like many househunters of her sex, had taken the 
ertisements of the real estate company and the 
jargon of the agent much more seriously than 
me Her dreams had been, not of fountains and 
one benches, but of dinners attended by bank 
with thei wives, an and teas for celebrities whose 


f the first, necessarily, 


She had already rehearsed 
real” people to discover this _ 


Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER | 


Going Down 


to call upon the newcomers who had got tired of their homes 
on Fifth Avenue and in Tarrytown and wanted to live—as 
she styled it when explaining the matter to her friends im 
town—‘‘ somewhere in the country, but not so far that 
ne cannot go to the theater without staying up half the 
night,” 

Now, Mrs. Smith really was disappointed when she found 
out the true state of things (a matter which took her 
slightly longer than it took John) ; and she was peeved. The 
estimable head of the real estate corporation became a sucker,, 
the agent a swindler, and John—well, he never had had a 
head for business; why did he not leave such a matter as the 
buying of a home to frer? The only thing to do now, of 
course, was to sell, and the sooner the better. “They must 
get their money back, and a little over; for, had not some of 
their best dishes'been lost in the removal, a leg been broken 
off the couch, and that Persian rug which “ Cousin Bett 
gave us for our wedding” been rendered entirely useless for 
any downstairs purpose? John pointed out that about every 
fifth house—curious, they had not noticed it before—had a 
sign on it asking the passerby to “inquire within ” if desirous} 
of a commodious home with modern plumbing, Mrs. John 
only got the angrier, and the more determined. ‘ Don’t go 
to Cross who sold us the house,” she said. ‘‘ Of course he 
won't get us a decent price for it,” knowing how much we 
paid and all. But there is Pope, in the coal and ice business 
across from the depot, such a nice man, says Mrs. Sawyer ; 
he has just insured her house for her and is doing quite a 
lot of real estate business on the side, she says. 

So to Pope went Smith; and Pope smiled broadly. ‘‘ The 
question is,” he said, “do you really want to sell? I know 
most of the people in this burgh; and, by gosh, half of these 
signs you see hanging out don’t mean no more that they 
want to move than if they put up a flagpole instead. There’s 
Delano and Radford, Yerks and Devitt—all of them about 
as pleased when I bring them some one to look over their 
old shacks as an insurance broker at a funeral. I tell you, 
Mr. Smith, it’s just to please the old women that all therm 
posters flap around in the wind; and I’d be in the work- 
house right now if I depended for a living on the commission 
I can get out of them people. No, the men folks sort of get 
used to this place, catching the 8:12 and all; you’d have to 
be mighty clever to make ’em give up a single bush planted 
with their own hands. It’s the women that do the carrying 
on; and I’m not going to run around for nothing till I have 
a hunch that a man really means to get out of here.” After 
this speech, and more to the same effect, Coal and Ice Pope, 
as he was called to distinguish him from Hardware Pope, 
his cousin, calmly turned to a topic more to his taste— 
namely that “ with them goings-on of the miners and the 
reds, coal is bound to go up; and you'd better fill up your 
cellar right now, Mr. Smith. Don’t blame me; I’m telling 
yer straight. — 

Here my story ae begins; one never knows in these 
modern problem novels. Smith and his wife have become 
fixtures, of course. John got first prize last year at the 
garden show for the best cucumber and has bought the next. 
lot to plant fruit trees on; and Mrs. John’s patterns for 
maternity clothes have made a big hit with the Thursday 
afternoon reading circle. 

There are scores of Linndales around New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and all our large eastern cities—and probably 
in other parts of the country also—and, according to the 
latest census returns, some hundred thousands of John 
Smiths who have gone out to pioneer in the building up of 
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a magnificent high-class residential suburb and who have 
stayed on to prolong the death agonies of a decaying old 
village community until industry and the proletariat take 
final possession. 

Oftentimes the Smiths don’t get off so easily. The large 
wooden houses of the first suburbanites, monuments with 
their stuck-on decorations of the architectural ineptitude 
of the early eighties, may become converted into tenements. 
A new type of two-family house, excelling in cheapness and 
flimsiness everything hitherto supposed possible under the 
building ordinance, may rear its head; or an owner, tired of 
having a row of empty dwellings on his hands, may event- 
ually sell out to Negroes and bring down property values in 
the whole neighborhood with a bang. Or there may be new 
shops and factories, or the railway company may reduce its 
schedule, and the street-car company, unable to make both 
ends of the line meet with a‘nickel fare, give up the ghost 
altogether. 

Aré there any remedies? ‘There are plenty; but not one 
single one of them affords complete protection. ‘ Just a 
case for zoning,” some will say. And they are right. At 
least the main physical character of the settlement can be 
preserved in that way; the congestion of small houses with 
insufficient yard space, the introduction of tenements and 
unsightly or noisy stores and shops can be prevented by it. 
“ City planning is the way out,” others will say. Lay down 
your street lines and building lines in advance of building; 
reserve suitable sites for stores, bank, post office, school, 
churches and other non-residential buildings, and for open 
spaces and playgrounds—and the main character of a good 
residential suburb will be determined in advance. 

But what of the social character of the settlement? What 
of the conversion of one-family houses into tenements— 
always easy to get permission for, if need be, by special legis- 
lation of the council, if the owner has a case demonstrable 
in the mathematics of tax assessments. What of the color 
line? What of the transportation, of city services? If 
Smith loses his hard-earned’ savings for any of these causes, 
who will compensate him? No, there is no protection in 
any law, in any administrative policy. Property values re- 
flect psychological influences that have their roots in the very 
fabric of social life. In the scramble of competing interests, 
property values rise and fall; and every fluctuation has its 
victims and its lucky harvesters of “ unearned increment.” 

Only in a community that thinks and acts cooperatively is 
the individual economically secure. Suppose that Smith, in- 
stead of combining his need for a home with a thirst for easy 
money, had invested his ten thousand dollars in stock of a 
great cooperative housing venture, such a venture, for in- 
stance, as the Garden Homes Corporation of Milwaukee, in 
which city, county, prominent business men and home pur- 
chasers have combined to lay out a thirty-acre tract. As a 
shareholder in such a concern, Smith may not always have 
the right to do with his house exactly as he pleases, but as 
their holdings increase with regular monthly payments, the 
Smiths and Browns and Joneses eventually acquire control 
and, cooperatively, can see to it'that their property is not 
exposed to preventable risks of deterioration. Suppose that 
Mrs. Smith, instead of snobbishly trying to edge into a 
higher social stratum, had in the choice of a home consulted 
only the convenience and taste of her household; suppose 
that all the Mr. and Mrs. Smiths of the city’s growing 
suburban population were animated with the same spirit, and 
that the best legal, technical and artistic talent were engaged 
by a city administration sincerely desirous to place all its 
resources at the service of the home builder. What would 
be the result? Suppose that bankers, contractors, builders’ 
unions and supply merchants took a long view of their 
interests rather than a short one, how would they act? 

Our story must end, then, as the problem novel, with a 
question mark. 


ie 
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HEODORA KIMBALL’S annual review of cit} 

ning in the United States appeared in the ae | 
ber of the National Municipal Review. ‘The princi 
vance made during the past year, it appears, has been | 


procedure upon a recognized legal basis. More than: 
states now have laws relating at least to some if ni 
phases of city planning. Massachusetts, which no 
forty-three active planning boards as against thirty 


for the division of housing and town planning in the dj 
ment of public welfare. The most important develof 
however, undoubtedly is the creation of a division of 
ing and housing in the bureau of standards of the # 
Department of Commerce. Among other technical ad 
committees it has one on zoning which is studying t} 
yet, very uneven practice of that procedure in relation t 
planning in different parts of the country. 


my 


Town and Gown 


Nee HAVEN and Yale University are engaged 
very happy and effective work of cooperation. - 
university proposes to spend several million dollars i 
next few years on improvements and extensions and, ir 
of merely considering the convenience of faculty ané 
dents, is also shouldering its civic responsibility by play 
its new buildings in such a way as to make whatever 
may possess of beauty and dignity not an exclusive eé 
ment and privilege of the few but an asset to the | 
whole. ‘The city, on the other hand, instead of consi 
the additional buildings merely from a financial poir 
view, is examining its general plan of street system, E 
ings, transportation and other services with the aim of ge 
the fullest benefit of the architectural distinction whicl 
university can bestow upon the city landscape and ai 
same time giving the seat of learning all the convenience 
beauty which a well laid out environment can bestow. — 5 
example of cooperation is commended to the attentio 
other American communities. Hi: 
/ 


A Model Town for Canada | 


"THE Canadian Parliamentary Committee on Pen 

some time ago appointed a sub-committee to imc 
into the possibilities of creating model towns or village: 
ex-soldiers where, in addition to good vocational opp 
nities and pleasant homes, they would have a comm 
spirit based on the comradeship of their life in the a 
More especially did it think, of course, of those war vete 
who by an injury of one kind or another had been rene 
unfit for meeting the ordinary stresses and hazards of 
With the aid of Thomas Adams, town planning advi 
sub-committee during the past year canvassed a numbe 
possibilities and recently reported that it had found a | 
of some seven thousand acres, near Kamloops, B. C., ¥ 
with the aid of irrigation and the erection of a power p 
could be made economically useful and which was in a 
ciently healthy location to promise good results for the t 
ment of those afflicted with disease. The report recomm 
a further investigation of the proposed tract by the De 
ment of the Interior, more particularly with a view to as 
taining the relative cost of constructing a model villag 
this land and to canvass the possibility of transferring 
dians now settled upon it to some other suitable tract. 
engineers of the department are now at work on the 
struction estimate, in collaboration with Mr. Adams. ( 
previous schemes have been criticized on the ground 
efforts to settle ex-soldiers with their families in agricu 


oved Seat ‘normal. contacts with social life, 


m to the physical and nervous harm of a great city’s noise 
congestion. 


Pastoral Portland 


nplications and. costs they were incurring for their heirs 
“successors. Instead of crowding up to the Willamette 
er, making it the base for two nice semi-circles of homes 
‘shops on either side of it, with easy distances from any 
of the periphery to any other, they kept away from the 
orous river flat and crowded up to the steep range of 
curving around these. “At least this is what happened 
e west side; and the flat long remained unoccupied 
itil the inconvenience of distance and the value of land 
it. A report on the West Side Flat recently published 

nembers of the Portland City Club points out that the 
i chief deficiency, now that it has become important, 
the lack of a substantially fixed dominating business 
ter, and that from the haphazard growth of the down- 
wn sections, inadequacies and inconveniences have devel- 
in the street plan which it is difficult to remedy. In 
dition, there is, of course, the usual congestion, due to a 
id growth of population with its ever increasing pressure 
the capacity of the central traffic routes. In a perma- 
solution of the problem, additional bridges across the 
the construction of arteries across the western hills, 
extension of certain important thoroughfares and the 
on of at least one new diagonal street are mentioned 
ome of the main elements. From the point of view of 
lenity and beauty, the systematic development of the river 
t is here, as in so many other American cities, an impor- 
roject. In this report the economic motive, the desire 
mprove property values, is perhaps unduly ‘stressed. in 

parison with the space devoted to other pupa 


Pittsburgh Streets 


(E unofficial committee of private citizens of Pittsburgh 
hich about two years ago set out to plan a definite and 
able program of city development and “ to secure for 
eople of the city greater comfort, safety, health, con- 
ce, utility and beauty in their daily lives,” has come 
second big phase of its task. - Its study of Pittsburgh’s 
ounds, published in 1920, was a fine piece of intensive 
its second publication, A Major Street Plan, shows 
ame thoroughness in the preparatory investigation and 
me concreteness in the proposals for improvement. 
the subject is of too technical a nature for discussion 
‘some of the main principles of the recommendations 
y briefly be summarized : The plan “ involves widening or 
‘ise increasing the traffic capacity of one hundred and 
nt miles of existing | streets and the creation of twenty-two 
if new streets.” The execution, of course, is to be 
ra number of years. 

ile i ind istrial and business ponsiderations have aCe 


t, says | ‘the committee, apis i distinction be- 
and minor streets particularly difficult. More- 
: ven less definiteness now than there has been 
‘ds the hangs and Nolynie of traffic, 


In the present case, the proposed © 


trial and business developments,” 
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MY Pook MAN = 
You HAVE EVERY SYMPTOM 
OF AVTO INTOXICATION , 
HARDENING OF TRAFFIC 
ARTERIES , CONGESTION OF 
THE PEDAL EXTREMITIES, 
Poor CIRCULATION AND 

Loco MOTOR ATAKIA = 
TRY THIS, 


TAKE LIBERAL DOSES 


From Progress, organ of the Pittsburgh Citizens’ Committee 
on City Plan 


street plan sufficiently flexible to permit of later changes. 
One of the difficulties that have to be met before much prog- 
ress in executing the proposed plan is possible is that the city 
does not at present possess the power of excess condemnation 
and so is often at the mercy of greedy owners. An amend- 
ment to the state constitution is required before the legis- 
lature can concede this measure of municipal home rule. 


Blocked 


/ 

[N city planning the saying ‘“‘it’s never too late to 
mend” does not hold good. The Municipal League of 
Los Angeles, just about a year ago, published a plan for a 
great improvement, the construction of a park boulevard, 
one hundred and twenty feet wide, with a four-track subway 
underneath it and with important connections at either end. 
This boulevard, the cost of which was estimated as about ten 
million dollars, including compensation for thé entire right of 
way and existing buildings upon it, would make one of the 
great streets of the world—from more than one point of 
view. It would be without surface car tracks; it would re- 


lieve the present traffic congestion and—a point often neg- 


lected—provide a really agreeable long walk through the 


‘city for pedestrians; it would permit beautiful vistas of fine 
- public buildings, placed on ample sites at less cost than that 


of inferior sites elsewhere. But the city has been slow in 
awakening to a realization of all that is involved. ‘ Indus- 
writes an officer of the 
league, “ are growing so fast that through municipal inaction 
parts of the plan may already have been blocked.” 


A New Hollywood 


V ARIOUS motives are assigned to the inquiries conducted 
by leading moving picture men for a site on Long Island, 
New York, suitable for the construction of a model village 
to accommodate a large part of the art and industry of the 
film now conducted in California. That Will H. Hayes, 
former postmaster general, has accepted the leading position Z 
in the industry largely for the purpose of helping to purify i 16m 
and thus to anticipate further censorship legislation is an 
open secret. The intention of building up a new center for — 
the industry in the East is explained by some as part of that _ 
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plan. Another explanation is that the large and costly 
productions, sometimes with a number of supers running 
into four figures, which more and more take the wind out of 
smaller ones can more economically be staged near a great 
a city where equipment and talent of every variety is to be 
ia had without the delay and cost of a long journey. Several of 
the largest enterprises already have supplemented their Cali- 
ee fornian plants with large indoor studios in New York and 
re its vicinity, and others are said to be planning similar moves. 

The model village on Long Island will house large tech- 
nical staffs as well as actors; a school and a community 
church are among the buildings definitely planned, and in 
the laying out of the village the emphasis will be on good 
conditions for family residence. 


Rheims 


nce B. FORD’S plan for the reconstruction of 
Rheims [see the Survey for May 7, 1921] is severely 

criticized in a recent issue of Der Staedtebau, the most im- 

portant of European periodicals devoted to city planning. 

“The American architect,” says H. de Fries, its editor, 
i “has overlaid the city’s organic plan with the net of a cold- 
ma blooded and unimaginative system. ‘The city center is over- 
| emphasized with monumental architecture. On the south 
side of the Place Royal a block of houses is removed that 
has given character to the place and its representative build- 
PES. |, ol The removal of buildings around Gothic 
‘ churches, long recognized as undesirable, is revived in the 
Ford project. A system of vertical and horizontal streets 
is superimposed on the old plan which, with a little more 
sympathy, might have been preserved. “hen there are new 
; diagonal streets which, perhaps, represent the worst of this 
i, kind of city planning,” And so on, in some detail, the 
} excessive opening up of previously closed and intimate 
squares, the creation of building blocks with acute angles, 
difficult to utilize, unnecessary crossings of important thor- 
oughfares are criticized. The general fault of this plan, ac- 
cording to the writer, is that it repeats the mistake of so 
many continental plans in the past, of substituting schemes 
that can be justified on paper for the natural growth of cen- 
turies; that it neglects to respect the “ inner spiritual forces ”” 
fei}? which’ have shaped the contours of the city in the past and 
fobich should be inviolate. 

It should be added here that Mr. Ford’s original pre- 
liminary general plan for Rheims has not been adopted by 
the city in its entirety; and that his French and German 
critics, while they balk at the novelty of some of his con- 
ceptions, fail to give credit for the immense impetus which 
he and other architects who have interested themselves in the 
reconstruction of the destroyed towns and villages have given 
to the conception of social and economic phases in their re- 
planning. In fact, many of the new town plans of France, 
including those of the projected garden suburbs of Paris, may 
be said to bear the imprint of American creative ore in 
these directions. For the first time, so far as France is con- 
cerned, they take the location of playgrounds, open spaces 
and good sites for public schools out of the realm of hazard 
and provide for them in advance. 


The Greatest City 


HERE are two of them—or of it, whichever may be the 

more grammatical—and both are very much in the 
clouds; both are projected by men whose fame has not hith- 
erto extended to the fields of architecture or city engineer- 
ing: Henry Ford and Roger W. Babson. Mr. Ford calls 
up the vision of a city seventy-five miles long, conditioned on 
the execution of his project for the industrialization of the 
Muscle Shoals in Alabama. He does not seem to be quite 
sure whether his road-town really will be a city or whether 
it should not more correctly be called a string of small towns; 
for the main feature of the plan is that, no matter how many 


a semi-rural character. Mr. Ford, as will be recall 
‘proposed to the government that he will take the 
Shoals property off its hands on a ninety-nine years’ lea 
develop its natural resources: nitrates and water 
In less than fifty years he proposes to turn over his sever 
five' mile city to the inhabitants thereof, but in such a ¥ 
that neither he nor any individual or group shall derive | 
sonal profit from the undertaking. Manufacturing pli 
and homes, farms and transportation lines would, under 
plan, be supplied with electricity for light and power 
incredibly low cost. Eventually the whole Mississippi 
valley would be industrialized by the exploitation of y 
power now running to waste, and would, by a mode 
turn to the government;.provide enough revenue to pu 
tax collectors out of their jobs.’ 

Technically speaking, Mr. Ford’s project is an ingeni 
development of the rather crude “ road-town plan” adj 
cated some years ago by an inventive New York engine 
Implied in it are two fundamental errors: first, that it 
more economical to develop industries and homesteads alt 
the main line of power supply rather than to distribute poy 
by a network of secondary and accessory lines to a gt 
number of self-contained towns and settlements; secor) 
that a sound industrial and community life can be develop 
along a single dimension of physical growth. Moreover, tk 
soils, elevations, geological formation, the existence or ne 
existence of settlements, nearness to coast, waterways * 
other physical features, as well as purely historical, 
and esthetic considerations, enter into the growth of 


does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Ford. 


yy 
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M R. BABSON is less explicit, so far as technical deta 
are concerned. He has bought a site of two hundred at 
twenty acres near Wellesley, Massachusetts, an area lai 
enough, he thinks, for a capital city of American comme 
and industry. Buildings will be erected around two gr 
campuses, the one for production, the other for distributit 
‘Here the men in control of the country’s economic proces 
will gather in congresses devoid of legal power but mé 
powerful in directing the country’s energies than the a 
semblies on Capitol ‘Hill in Washington. Four main buil 
ings on the industrial campus will be devoted to for t 
agricultural, live stock and mineral products. The pri 
cipal national organizations in the different spheres of pr 
duction—such as the National Textile Association and fl 
American Iron and Steel Institute—will be offered lots ¢ 
which to build quarters of their own for records, charts af 
statistics, and for meetings of their officers. The other cai 
pus is to be organized not by products or processes but | ‘ 
states, each state government being requested to constru 
on it a building for exhibits and files giving apie 
formation on their economic conditions. Mr. Babson hi 
self will give such a building to the state of Massachusett 
A connecting group of buildings i is to house more gener 
collections and files on economics, finance, psychology a 
factory management ; and the physical and recreational nee 
of residents and visitors will be taken care of by a dormitor 
gymnasium, chapel, art exhibition, restaurant, golf links a 
camps. 
Not only the site but an initial capital of two hundred a 
fifty thousand dollars—to be inicreased shortly to one milli 
dollars—has been secured, and a board of trustees, of whi 
George W. Coleman is president, is busy over plans. 
is expected that construction of the first two buildings wi 
be commenced in March. To an interviewer Mr. Ba 
son said: ae 
This central gathering place of the powers of production 
those who are familiar with distribution would do more th 


thing else I know to stabilize our civilization and bring a 
satisfaction and progress. It would be the rejuvenati 
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1€ ten million unemployed. 
the dark and tragic features 
which this country is most 


Do “ They Satisfy ”? 

JEEN 1915 and July, 1921, 704 new billboards 
e been erected in Cleveland, at a total cost of $165,- 
As much as $1,000 a year is often paid for the privilege 
ntaining a single billboard 600 square feet in area. 
he biggest cost of this kind of advertising cannot even 
oximately be estimated: waste of private expenditure on 
ful architecture and on lawns and gardens, waste of 
lic expenditure on parkways, ornamental open spaces and 
buildings meant to add to the rest and enjoyment of 
izens. A committee of the Cleveland city council has 
it for consideration a new ordinance on the construc- 
aintenance and use of billboards, drafted by the city 
committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
m is that of discouraging the disfigurement of the city 
f giving residents their right to enjoy the view from 
windows without having to read unsolicited advice on 
t they should eat, smoke or wear. The minimum dis- 


previously three) ; the maximum height of the bill- 
shall be fifteen feet above the ground. ‘The written 


feet each way from a proposed signboard is required 
a permit may be given. No sign is.allowed within 
feet of any park land or boulevard, if visible from it; 
hose now existing in such location shall be taken down 
hin a year from the passage of the ordinance. All these 
‘steps in the right direction and will help to free this 
ssive city from an invasion of public rights which other 
Aunities unfortunately continue to suffer uncomplain- 


’ Around the Bandstand 


HOUSANDS of office workers in lower Manhattan are 
lly interested in the joint resolution recently intro- 
in Congress to permit the postmaster general to 
the old post office building on City Hall park and 
nge the site for another one offered by the city. Any 
who has been in the crush when Mayor Hylan receives 
nguished visitor to confer on him the freedom of the 
"s mechan Aue EN 

or who has tried to enjoy the music when a band is 
ng on the City Hall steps knows how inadequate is 
mt open-air reception room of New York for the 
made upon its space. But even on ordinary days, 
or stenographer who would eat a sandwich or read 
per during the lunch hour in the open has difficulty 
d a railing to lean on, not to speak of a bench; and the 
n tombstones in near-by St. Paul’s churchyard are evi- 
of the desire of these young people to find a quiet 
r in the sunshine. In their endeavor to provide play- 
ids and open spaces fer their industrial population, 
of our large cities have neglected the equally im- 
nt task of giving their office workers similar advantages. 
is particular case, the addition of the post office site 
ity Hall square would merely give back to the people 
Open space which they have enjoyed for generations and 
h was taken away from them at a time when legislators 
concerned for social needs than they are today. » 


pd Tea 


Zoning in Berkeley 


ning ordinance of Berkeley, California, originally - 


in 1916, establishing several square miles of the 
ricts for single family dwellings only, with pro- 
r three other kinds of residence districts, has been 


iticism as too elaborate a pigeon-holing of the dif- 


‘THE SURVEY 


t of property owners for not less than 60 per cent of 
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What Zoning Does 
By Charles B. Ball 


Zoning sells a town. An unzoned town is like a dead 
stock of goods on the shelves. : 

Zoning is a flexible harness in which city expansion 
works; it may be adjusted in case it galls or frets at 
any point. 

Zoning will flatten out the human pyramid, which 
congestion has created in a crowded portion of the city. 
_ Zoning substitutes method for chance, symmetry for 
confusion, progression for patchwork, and order for 
chaos in city development. 

Zoning affords for the poor man such security from 
nuisances and invasions as the rich may provide at 
great expense. 


From Chicago City Club Bulletin 


the regulation of the use of property for which it establishes 
seven classes: one for general residence, two kinds of busi- 
ness districts, two kinds of industrial districts and two 
kinds of special use districts. 

This ordinance, prepared by the Berkeley City Planning 
and Civic Art Commission under the guidance of Charles 
H. Cheney as technical adviser, was originally adopted 
by the City Council in the early part of 1920, to be effective 
July 1, of that year, and its trial for nearly a year con- 
vinced the people of its value. George L. Schneider, presi- 
dent of the commission, in a statement made after the vote 


had been analyzed, pointed out that while there was some op- 


position, it was definitely traceable to selfish interests which 
wanted to put warehouses or other undesirable buildings 
into residence districts where the majority of the people 
did not want them. The ordinance was strongly supported 
in every case in the neighborhoods which had been pre- 
viously invaded or threatened with invasion, and where the 
people in consequence understood the importance of the 
protection offered them. 

In establishing only one general residence classification, 
the new ordinance leaves in effect the previous piecemeal 
zone ordinance, so that in reality the city now has eleven 
classes of use districts. Both the district zone ordinance 
and the comprehensive zone ordinance have clauses pro- 
viding that the present use in a district is not to be disturbed. 


Clothes to Measure 


FIVE years ago, both the term and the idea of zoning — 

were hardly known. ‘Today, according to the most re- 
cent and complete tabulation (The American City for 
December, 1921), eighty-five cities have comprehensive 
zoning ordinances in force or in preparation, and fifty-four 
have partial ordinances, covering either only part of the 
area or part of the factors that need be regulated; height of 
buildings, use, or proportion of area to be built over. New 
Jersey cities seem to have gone farthest. In California, 


where ‘the next greatest interest is manifested, zoning 


ordinances have so far for the most part remained partial. 
No less than twenty states have some kind of zoning act in 
force. 

From Maine to Arizona, from New York and Chicago 
to Bound Brook, New Jersey, and Paso Robles, California, 
American communities, instead of trusting to luck, are be- 
ginning to decide what clothes they want to wear. At a 
recent meeting in a small town in New York, one speaker 
who advocated zoning said: “If we had had a proper 
zoning ordinance the last ten years, we might now have a 
population of two hundred thousand.’’ A second speaker — 
said: “I also am in favor of zoning, but it is to avoid our 


attempting to get those two hundred thousand. This isa _ 


residential community which will lose heavily if it tries 
to industrialize itself instead of trying to attract more 
builders of good homes.” 


Case Work Themes 
By Laura G. Woodberry 


REGISTRAR, FAMILY WELFARE SOCIETY OF BOSTON 


Marital Fidelity 


HO understands? 
Who cares? 


Linked to a Ruined Will 
She came, her clenched hands 
Heralding the hidden wound. 


What will the Law award? 


But it is the gift of Counsel 
To discern the holy imprint 
On the link. 


Then Counsel turned the Camera 
And let Light paint the reel— 


A Heroine of Patience. 


Look! It’s 2 woman 
Marching by a beaten man! 4 


Deo servire libertas. 


HO understands? 
Who cares? 


Side by side they shrank 
Into the shadow. . 
Once she was like the spring. 


Debt had absorbed their hopes. 


That scourge—the “ fodder basis” 
Had left its iron mark 

Upon the lintels of the 

Dusty round of furnished rooms. 


They’d lived like 
Cats and dogs. 
Still Counsel prods them with 


* 


Industrial History Piceue Nuptials. 
What could be more life like? 


Tht Htealeh 


OLD and Want 
Studded with cunning growths 
Devise a dodge 
To waste the bloom of babes. 


While old assumptions 

Tinker with the tortures 

And take refuge in the syllable 
“Alms! yp 


CS The woman marching by the beaten man.” —MAkrsFIELD) 


In Time of Unemployment 


1 ahe sy Fodder Basis ” 
(“Lord! What right have the poor to wed?’’) 


Her plan and stumbles over Economics. 
* 


Reconciliation 
‘HO understands? 
~ Who cares? 
“ He must give up his ttatle or die.” 


The doctor’s word— ~~ 7 
-_A flame that-licked his’ bod: 


So he came reaching out 
For the help of Counsel. 


Yes, he had a brother, 
“A bag of rusty malice ” 
Lay between them these many years. 


Then Counsel, 

That knows the price of hearts, 
Bestowed her gift, 

And brother welcomed brother. 


Misericordiam volo, et non sacrificium. 


Desertionas \ ic 
(“Look well to the hearthstone’’) 
A WOUND that gapes! 
Yes, his father too 
Was careless of the sacrament. 
So boy and man 


His ways were colored by Mi 
The blackened hearth. 


And so he mocks the wound, 
While Counsel frets the Law 
For judgment—and the 
Woman armed with tears - 
Prevails! 

A wound that needs must gape! 


Family Welfare * 


Home Re-won 


AN and wife 
Made one in slavery. to drink. 


Shame and despair = \ 
sat in the woman’s eyes, ‘ 
and she had sore misgivings - 
for the pitiless scourge 

‘that starved the ever open mouths 

of all her pasty brood ; 

but still she followed in her husband’s footsteps 


The stars reminded him - 

of the hopes he’d thrown away 
and stared at him as dice do Ripe 
when the play’s against you. 


For him ’twas on the cards 

that he should make a name for drink, 

while all the household sank down into Hell 
a ee) hed 

But now is Home re-won. Peay 

Hard toil and law-abiding days 

see children dumb with joy. 


"* Printed in Boston Evening Record, November 23, 1920, Ns 
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IMAIT.Y W E . ‘ Conducted by 
ee ey eR ne PAUL L. BENJAMIN 
The Poor Man’s Court case is sent to Smith by mail, assuring delivery, and he 


4 appears in court. If the sum involved is less than thirty- 
SMITH, age forty-two, father of four children, five dollars the case is handled informally in the conciliation 
tked in an automobile factory in Toledo. His wages branch, without attorneys on either side. 
' considerably from month to month. There were Smith’s financial condition is probably ascertained and 
tiods when the factory operated intermittently and he is advised to apply for relief to the insolvency department 
nent was uncertain. Smith’s wife was in poor of the court. He agrees to furnish the court with a list of 
and required frequent medical attention. There all his creditors, and to pay to the court after each pay 
time when the diseases common to children attacked day 15 per cent of his wages. This sum is distributed pro 
little family and added to the expense of the house- ata among the creditors until Smith’s debts are paid. So 
A few weeks of idleness, and Smith found himself long as he continues to pay this sum, his wages cannot be 
wamped with debts. Under the petty court system garnisheed. 
(a in Toledo a tew years ago, these were probably What this means to Smith can be imagined. His employer 
| the consequences cf John Smith’s misfortune: need know nothing about his straits and will not be annoyed 
landlord was insistent on the payment of the rent; by being required to serve as a collector for Smith’s credi- 
re house, a credit clothing house, an instalment 't0¥S- He himself is no longer harassed by them and has the 
and the corner grocer hounded him for payments. @SSUrance that he is gradually but surely getting back on 
d by collectors, his health impaired by lack of proper his feet. It is better for the creditors, for without further 
id of happy home. surroundings, Smith was unable ction on their part they are assured. of uniform treatment and 
; rapidly and skilfully at the factory. His foreman, the ultimate payment of their claims. 
sre, complained that he was not doing his share of The fee charged for this service is two dollars, a sum 
rork. which no more than covers the postage required for the 
while, the furniture dealers suggested that as an distribution of the money received. Other fees charged by 
itive to returning the furniture he should borrow the the court are similarly moderate. Exorbitant charges were 
nd pay his bill. They directed him to a money formerly made by justices of the peace, whose compensation 
who let him have the money at 10 per cent interest depended upon the fees collected. Under the new law, 
Jk a chattel mortgage on his furniture as security. iudges, clerks and marshals receive fixed salaries, 


en the grocer endeavored to garnishee Smith’s wages, An advance deposit of fifty cents is required upon the in- 
f loyer decided that, since he had not been working stitution of any civil action in the municipal court, but even 
ly anyway, he had better be discharged. Garnishee this small fee may be omitted if in the opinion of the judge 
edings were repeated at his next job which he found there is good cause for so doing. In many cases the necessary 


hes t 
a week's idleness. His new employer resented the forms are filled out by clerks of the court to save the needy 
aS of the process but kept Smith on the payroll, and Iitipant the expense of a lawyer's: fee: 


cly wage was reduced by the amount of the garnishee. F 
his time a payment was due at the loan office, and oe WENDELL ; J Rraent 
mith was unable to meet it a suit was brought in an- Secretary Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, 


tt. he collector for the loan shark was friendly Toledo, Ohio. 


he justice of the peace, and a constable with whom : = 
eon us as in collusion failed to serve the INFANT MORTALITY RATES, 
ACCORDING TO FATHERS’ EARNINGS 


The day of trial came, and Smith, knowing nothing 
COMBINED FIGURES FROM SEVEN CITIES STUDIED BY US. CHILDREN'S  BUREAUL/ 


not appear. The justice ordered Smith’s furniture 
The ten days for appeal passed, the furniture was 
The landlord, failing to get his rent, then brought 


lis injustice to Smith was possible because the court Under $450 
Id in a private office, where bulldozing and exploita- 
uld be carried on at will. The justice of the peace 
living from the fees collected, and grew fat on the 
from his victims. 

eedless to carry the story farther. Smith was down 
t, hopeless, discouraged and dependent. 

s such as this were not unusual in Toledo four years 
he abuses arising from the petty court system con- 
the chief cause for the passage by the Ohio legisla- 
he Toledo Municipal Court Act, which abolished 
se courts in the city and established one municipal 
ch took their place as well as that of the so-called 
and the police court. This municipal court has 
n in existence for more than three years. A survey 
made by the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency 
that such abuses as those illustrated in the case of 
mith have been eliminated under the new system. 
John Smith, meeting similar difficulties, has an 
somewhat like this: 

aps a creditor brings suit against him as before. 
handled in the municipal court, located in the 
court house in the center of the city. A notice of the 


450 to $549 
550 to $649 
650 to $849 


$850 to $1049 


a to $1249 
1250 and Over, 


The baby death rate rises 
as the fathers: earnings fall. 
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More Givers 


la Mell fe x y Fund 
fog 6176 people gave to Minneapolis Social Service 
lam Asi phe Fund 
nla 24352 people gave 
4 Goal . 
This Campaign 
“ln 69900 people sre expected to eve 


Ci tt 
fom mints Chest 


G2p00 neople give ta Lincinnate lommunity Fund 
lincinnati has almost same papulation as minneapolis 


More Adequate Support. 


Before 
Community Fund 
1318 


First 
Community Fund 
319 


Second 
Community Fund 
1920 
5 4,184,107 
Third 
| Community Fund 
she load #97700%* 
Goal : 
Fourth Camparen 
kre Ago coo nae 
Ciacinnati | 
Raised last June 
1922 


PoP. 08 3.37 


*Appropriation from lar Chest to Council of 
Social Agencies for 57 local organizations. 
x x Contributions to Salvation Army and 
Red Cross Campaigns. 
*xx* Balance of War Chest Total*,2s56¥a4 


THE RESULTS OF A COMMUNITY FUND 


Scientific Getting and Giving 


HE good citizens of Providence who in the last year 
contributed to charities have been classified and ana- 
lyzed until the eclectic nature of their charitable impulses as 
they are manifested in cash terms would make. the financial 
manager of a charitable institution throw up his hands in 
despair and wish that he had studied advanced psychology. 
People who give out of pity, for religious reasons, for senti- 
mental reasons, for intellectual ethical reasons, all give dif- 
ferently, and in Rhode Island, at least, a certain amount of 
scientific observation has taken place. Under the direction 
of Robert W. Burgess, assistant professor of mathematics in 
Brown University, the Rhode Island Foundation has com- 
pleted a survey of voluntary contributions received by 
twenty-three organizations representing all types of activi- 
ties which appeal to the public for their entire or partial 
“maintenance. 
No thesis has been established as a result of this study, 
(eae and the facts themselves seem to make one impossible, be- 
Bee: cause it is obvious that the average contributor does not 
figure out either how he can give so that his money will do 
the most good, or what amount, in the light of his income, he 
can afford for the support of social work. It was found, 
in the first place, that only about 214 per cent of the popu- 
lation contributed anything to charity, except on tag day, 
and that only about six-tenths of 1 per cent gave $20 or more 
in the course of the year. Moreover, only about one half 
of the possible contributing population—those who pay fed- 
' eral income taxes—made any donations, although contribu- 
tors did not come exclusively from the ranks of income tax- 
payers. This shows that a large proportion of financially 
qualified persons were never reached by the organizations 
about which the survey was made. 
As for the individual contributor, his versatility in giv- 
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| ing defies eines 


appeal to only a few loyal friends and make no wi 


From a prospectus of the Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies 


Some there! are who give ll th 
can in an annual splurge, some who give two-dollar | 
tributing them widely over a great variety of causes. — 
quently, one finds organizations that depend for the 
port on only half a dozen enthusiasts, while others 
over a thousand. Strictly speaking these two facts” 
inevitably related, but it is true that the instituti 


campaign for interest receive donations in large lumps, 

Of the $277,277.39 totalled in the year under obsery 
four organizations—the Society for Organized Cha 
Rhode Island Hospital, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
secured 57 per cent of all contributions made. It w: 
that hospitals and public health work make the : 
appeal, and that Boy and Girl Scout organizations and 
recreational clubs and institutions came second. * 

The facts seem to show that there is a great deal | 
tapped support among well provided individuals and 
those who do give use little rhyme or reason in so. 
The report is a good step in the direction of scientific | 
and soliciting. ! i 


A State Federation 


Ag a meeting of the Washington State Confere 
Social Work at Tacoma last spring efforts to ¢ 
nate and facilitate the work of the various state organi 
crystallized in a Federation of Social Agencies. © Af 
organizations hereby have the opportunity of getti 
gether for discussion of any phase of social work. 
ship is open to any organized group which can sef 
delegates to the federation meetings with voting © 
The board of thirty directors, composed of these de! 
and representatives from the community at large, 
sponsible for the carrying out of plans, but details are 
to committees to work out. At present sixty-four | t 
are members. . 
The federation has undertaken a survey of fae 
lief work, mainly a study of the cases known to ag 
clubs, or lodges that do such work. A card index 
compiled of every individual who works with a sucia. 
in any capacity, of all school teachers and principals, 
all clubs; this will be used as a basis for a wide mail 
and for the choice of committee members and vol 
One of thé most interesting of the undertakings is a 
Service Exchange where about six hundred cases af 
for use in discussion groups of social workers, bo 
and volunteer, and board members. The chairman | 
committee in charge of this exchange is going to pi 
for their general educational value the results of the 
cussions concerning the needs of the community in n 
the case problems. Finally,‘ the federation i is getting 
fora Community Fund campaign in March by appoini 
committee of one hundred to raise funds and a— i 
committee to investigate the needs of the agencies tha 
make ‘use of the money and to determine the total amo 
be raised. ; 


wa 


THE Detroit Community Union, of which W. fi ‘N 
is the secretary, has published a pamphlet givir 
sources and laws of most frequent use to the social 
It includes a wide range of information, such 
clinics conducted by the board of health, regula 
regard to child labor, the organization plan of 1 
department of public welfare, and the powe 
juvenile court. The Civic Federation of ‘Dallas 
has issued a directory of the social and civic agen 
city and their activities. Valuable as both of 
cations are, their usefulness would have been in 
they had been printed in a format more adap 
frequent handling. i y 


dney ae: Beatrice he: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $6.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $6.75. 


thout the phenomenal growth of the cooperative move- 
in Great Britain in the last few years—its membership 
udes about three-sevenths of all the households in the 
—Mr. and Mrs. Webb would undoubtedly have written 
90k, since it deals with so important a phase of the new 
forder for which they have endeavored throughout the 
art of their lives to construct the framework of a 
on. From the study of producers’ organization and of 
ernment the next step to an investigation of the possi- 
of consumers’ organization was inevitable. To this new 
le authors have brought their well known methods: 
ing historical research, accumulation and analysis of all 
jle fact data, including not only the movement itself but 
influences at work upon it and those radiating from it; 
fageous yet sympathetic diagnosis of defects and short- 
35, and, on the basis of all this, a conservative study of 
ae imaginative forecast. 
- have been many historical descriptions of the coopera- 
vement in Great Britain; in fact, the reader of this 
ure is apt to get a little tired of being taken back in book 
book to the modest beginnings in Rochdale eighty years 
ut Mr. and Mrs. Webb have succeeded in interweaving 
istorical reflections unobtrusively with their topical discus- 
f the different aspects of consumers’ cooperation that 
be touched upon. 
readers will turn at once to the last two chapters, 
deal with the shortcomings and with the future of con- 
a cooperation ; but there is not a chapter in the book that 
add to one’s understanding of the part actually played 
‘movement today and of the problems which it must face 
next eighty years are to make what is as yet a “ move- 
into as essential and as accepted a part of the social 
lery as national government or the organization of credit. 
dentally, we might here interject, the policies so patiently 
ited year in and year out with, as yet, meager results by 
ers of the consumers’ cooperative movement in America 
ly and in every particular corroborated by the findings of 
nd Mrs. Webb. They also see nothing but confusion in 
ort to link genuine consumers’ cooperation on the Roch- 
an with other schemes that travel under the name of 
‘ion but are really profit-making enterprises. They look 
ne division of profits among the members as, perhaps, 


all essential and certainly not a principal aim. They 
growth from the bottom up and intensive individual 
ation in local cooperative effort to more rapid growth 
centralization, with a correspondingly lower sense of 
bility on the part of the individual member. These are 
ply expressions of opinion, but conclusions that arise 


1e unprejudiced reader cannot fail to share. There are 
oints of special importance for those interested in the 
tive movement in America: for instance, the suggestion 
ntually the elimination of private unearned revenue from 
ill become quite as important as elimination of other 
d profits ; and that a wholesale “ nationalization ” of the 
1 and, irrespective of the purposes to which it is put, is 
best remedy, but that consumers’ cooperation must 
assume the collective ownership of much land in the 
y as it As assuming collective ownership of tools of 
“some suggestion that the part played by cooperation 
ational trade may be greatly increased, not in spite 
se of the disorganization of international credits and 
ations of exchange, through a deliberate development 
stem of barter. Instances are given of enterprises in 
his method already obtains and has been found workable. 
most. peau and difficult problems today, however, are 


ucers in the control of cooperative enterprise. To their 
ion much space is given; and, while no final solution is 
els that at least "te perethye sense the counsel 
Webb is wise ang will b e of iguence. They 


| open presentation of all the pertinent facts, conclusions - 


vhich have to do with the conflicting claims of consumers 


= 


demonstrate that an actual control of the administration by 
producers’ organizations, only in part representative of the 
employes of cooperative concerns, would be detrimental to the 
very purposes of consumers’ cooperation; and they lay bare the 
defects in the thinking of certain guild socialists who argue that 
a complete organization of production by the workers could be 
so safeguarded by various national controls as to prevent extor- 
tionate demands on the part of various and conflicting groups 
of producers. 

Another problem that must be faced soon by the leaders is a 
definition of the respective spheres of municipal and cooperative 
trading. Advocates, as they are, of greatly extended municipal 
enterprise, the authors are not altogether clear in the answer 
they make to this question. For instance, they leave the reader 
in doubt as to whether the greatest advantage in the handling 
of milk distribution lies with cooperative or with municipal 
undertaking of this essential service. 

They are on much surer ground when they discuss some of 
the measures that are required to increase the efficiency of 
cooperative enterprise in itself. ‘The scandal of inadequate 
reward of administrative workers in the movement is, of course, 
an old story; it is a handicap that can only gradually be over- 
come as the rank and file learn that not only manual skill but 
other talents also have their market price and cannot be bought 
for less. A more original suggestion is that ofan efficiency 
audit and the establishment of a department of progress as an 
agency of promotion where consumers’ cooperation is weak, and 
a link between local cooperatives to increase their combined 
effectiveness, While its conservatism has been a source of 
strength to the cooperative movement, a stage has now been 
reached, in England at least, where lack of imagination and of 
adventuresomeness have become heavy handicaps. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have avoided all carping criticism; and for that 
reason it is probable that their book will have considerable influ- 
ence with those in. whose hands the future development of 
cooperation lies. The book will help to disperse some of their 
fears and will give them new confidence that in close association 
with the other forces in state and community which aim at 
democratizing the social order lies their own best prospect of 
success. Bruno Lasker. 


LATEST BOOKS 


WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF PEACE 


By H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co. 312 pp. Price, $2.00, with 
postage from the SuRvEY, $2.20. 


/ 
Wells’ articles on the Disarmament Conference just as they 
appeared in the New York World, the Chicago Tribune and 
other papers here and abroad. An interesting exhibit of the 
historian turned newspaper reporter and, for future readers, 
an invaluable record of how open-faced diplomacy appeared at 
its birth to an exceptionally keen observer. 


SAFETY FOR THE CHILD 
By Dorothea H. Scoville, M.D., and Doris Long. Republic 
Book Co., New York. 252 pp. Price, $1.00; with postage 
from the Survey, $1.10. 


Methods of teaching safe conduct to children are taught in 
lessons dealing with fire prevention, swimming, gas and elec- 
tricity, the right of way, falls, and numerous other dangers that 
threaten children. The volume has been prepared for use in 
school and home. 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE 
By Seumas MacManus assisted by several Irish scholars. 
Trish Publishing Co., New York, 713 pp. Price, $6.00; with 
postage from the SURVEY, $6.35. 


This story of the Irish race was written for readers only cas- 
ually interested in Irish history, to whom a fairly quick nar- 
rative of a long national existence—a narrative that identifies 
and chronologizes the great names of Irish poetry—will be a 
new experience. It is written in such a patriotic fervor as to 
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debar it from the company of impartial annals of the new his- 


torians, but it gains in this some of the illusion of legend which 
the author meant to give. It was brought out during the Irish 
negotiations, and therefore the second edition which is on the 
press carries the history to its denouement—if history ever has 
a denouement. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND, 1920 
By I. O., E. P. Dutton and Co. 461 pp. Price $10.00; with 
postage from the Survey, $10.25. 


There is a rather amusing statement on the cover of this anony- 


mously written book that the author has plainly set forth his 
matters without fear or prejudice. It purports to be first of all 
an impartial account of the administration of Ireland in 1920; 
actually it is a documented but thoroughly partial and one- 
sided account of Sinn Fein activities by one who is at pains 
to dispose of the participants as traitors and murder gangs. 
It carries the movement from the time of the English entrance 
into war up through 1920. 


LIIRLANDE DANS LA CRISE UNIVERSELLE—1914- 
1920 
By Yann M. Goblet. Félix Alcan, Paris. 
Price, Frs. 20. 
This is the most comprehensive and perhaps the most revealing 
of recent books on the story of Ireland’s fight for freedom 
since the beginning of the war. The author, familiar with the 
Celtic language, during a residence of several years in Oxford, 
has compiled day by day the material for a history of the 
events which he presents in this volume without bias one way 
or the other, and yet with a warmth in the telling that carries 
the reader along. 


ZUR EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE ARBEITERFRAGE 

By J. Lorenz. Art. Institut Orell-Fuessli, Zurich. 66 pp. 

Paper. Price, Frs. 3.50 
One of a series of handbooks of Swiss questions of the day, 
this study reviews the industrial problems of the republic from 
their origin to the most recent proposals for solutions. It 
pictures not only the reform of labor conditions, but also the 
_ changes in popular psychology with regard to wage labor, and 
presents information not hitherto available in so accessible a 
form concerning the specific industrial problems that have arisen 
in Switzerland in recent years. The industrialization of that 
country has necessarily produced results similar to those in other 
countries, but owing to its close contact with neighboring nations 
and the large flux of labor to and from its manufacturing 
centers, other troublesome influences and conditions have arisen 
with which the republic, by conservative rather than revolu- 
tionary methods, is attempting to cope. This little book should 
be studied together with the several new works on the political 
constitution and changes of Switzerland that have lately 
appeared. 


' THE PEACEABLE AMERICANS OF 1860-1861 
By Mary Scrugham. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 


A study in public opinion at the time of the Civil War, 
sen THROUGH THE DAY, THE MOTHER GOOSE 
AY 


By Jean Broadhurst. J. B. Lippincott Co. 64 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $.75; with postage from the Survey, $.83. 


A book of Mother Goose rhymes, combined with principles of 
healthy living, and illustrated with “ Movie” and “ Zookie” 
figures drawn by E. J. Read and George Pfeiffer. 


NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY 
Edited by Arthur J. Cramp, M.D. American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Vol. 2. 832 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from 
the SuRVEY, $2.30. : 
This volume describes representative advertising of patent medi- 
cines, together with their chemical analyses, followed by brief 
discussions of the extent to which the discovered drugs in each 
medicine could bear out the claims made for it. The sources 
are the Department of Investigation of the American Medical 
Association; investigations of federal ‘and state officials under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act and of Post Office officials, and 


462 pp. Paper. 


125 pp. 
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' reports appearing in the British Medical Journal. The: 


such that the material can be readily understood by the | 
reader, although scientific accuracy has not been sacrifice 


: 
IMMIGRATION AND COMMUNITY AMERKI 
ZATION j 
By Alonzo G. Grace. Acme Publishing Co., Minne 
94 pp. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Mr. Grace, who is instructor of anthropology in the Uni 
of Minnesota, discusses the history of immigration, and 
gration legislation, and outlines practical methods of org: 
every community for Americanization. The book is 1 
principally for the Americanization director and teache 
contains a bibliography for supplementary reading. 


BEHOLD A MAN-— . 
L, Addison Bone. Burton Publishing Co., Kansas Cit 
pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

A volume which oi; a program of social and economic 

which, the author iStonvinced, would result in justice an 

piness for all. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF PSY 
ANALYSIS | 
By A. A. Brill, M.D. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 3 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.65. 


MAROONED IN MOSCOW 
. By Marguerite E. Harrison. George G. Doran C 
pp. Price, $3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.2 


THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By Albert Rhys Williams. Boni & Liveright. Price, 
with postage from the SuRvEY, $3.20. 


| A GENTLEMAN IN PRISON 


The Story of Tokichi Ishii. Translated by Caroline 
donald. 164 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.75; with 4 
from the Survey, $1.85. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR GOVERNM 
By Kenneth Colegrove. Abingdon Press. 333 pp. 
$1.75; with postage from the Survey, $1.90. 


THE REAL JAPANESE QUESTION 
By K. K. Kawakami. Macmillan Co. 
with postage from the Survey, $2.15. 

A discussion of the Japanese-American question which ta 

such topics as double citizenship, Japanese schools, land « 


269 pp. Price, 


ship and leases, and the restriction of immigration; writ 


counteract some of the effects of “‘ yellow peril” propaga 
this country. 
THE COMING OF THE SLAV 
By Charles Eugene Edwards. Presbyterian Board 9} 
lication. 143 pp. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
paper, $.50. ; 
A book which deals mainly with the work of the Presby 
Church among the Slavic people, in their own countries 
America. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE 
186 pp. 


By Charles Harvey Fahs. Association Press. 

$1.35; with postage from the SuRVEY, $1.45. 
WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE 

By R. H. Brand. Longmans, Green & Co. 


: 287 bp. J 
$5.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $5.20. | 


MODERN MEN AND MUMMERS 
By Hesketh Pearson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 2 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.65. — 
Studies of men and women prominent in British life. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF THE ARGENTINI 
PUBLIC a 
By L. §. Rowe. Carnegie Institution of Washingte 
pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, | 
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I. Introduction — 

Social Case Work in Being 
Case Work in Being (cont'd) 
. Social Case Work Defined 

- Human Interdependence 
Individual Differences 
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A new book by the author of Soctal Diagnosis 
Ready F ee roth a 


WHAT ‘Is SOCIAL CASE WORK Pp 


ee by MARY E. RICHMOND : a 


CONTENTS ‘i 


VIII. 


Cloth, 208 pages. 


To be sure of prompt delivery, send orders early to 


VII. The Basis of Purposeful Action hi 


The Home 


IX. School— Workshop— Hospital a ; 


—Court F 

X. The Forms of Social Work + 
XI. Case Work and Democracy : 
XII. Conclusion me 


Price, $1.00 net 
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THE Eprror: I like to look upon myself as a patron of 
re and the arts—one who has encouraged those enlight- 
ouls who have struggled manfully to uphold some cause, 
| have devoted their lives in penury and discomfort to 
€ the world for new ideas. On the whole, it is a harmless 
1 vanity, and I see no valid reason why I should be robbed 
. pleasant glow that thus irradiates my person because, 
th, of the incompetence of the publicity departments 
ed to the various groups of serious thinkers, magazines, 
es, theaters, clubs, societies, philanthropies, etc., which I 
indly thought had reason to rise up and call me blessed. 
ly a week passes without some special appeal being 
d to me—skilfully worded to awaken interest in the 
/ unresponsive—to me who up to that disillusioning 
at had supposed myself regarded as one of the very pillars 
undertaking! 
arently, as the gentle rain from heaven droppeth alike 
and unjust, so do appeals for support and encourage- 
alike upon subscriber and non-subscriber. It behooves 
thing that during the lean years you have stood by, while 
eered or remained indifferent; it matters naught that 
hesitant, modest little appeal had caught you and held 
new, grandiloquent and expensive exhortations are 
you precisely as they are mailed to those who had 
ned, never believed, never trusted, until all possibility 
‘passed. 
-parate time that this misadventure has happened to 
y aware that something of the intimacy I have 
ard the befriended cause, something of the gay enthusi- 
adventurer, something of the pride of belonging to 
ae bee lost to me. Worse, it has been lost to 


h 


we 


ee publicity man would be guilty 


aah , 


ae of letting go so valuable 


an asset; so it must be true, as they tell me, that it is quite 
impossible to prevent old subscribers from being thus wounded ; 
ruthlessly, at the very heart. I have protested at being the ke 
recipient of frantic appeals to join this or that undertaking 
which it has long been my pleasure to support, and the invari- cl 
able reply has been a quite impersonal statement that “So and i 
so regret to have caused annoyance” (yes, they do go as far as 
that!), but of course, I must see that “it is quite, quite impossi- 
ble to prevent this unfortunate duplication in their publicity 
work.” I do not see, and repeatedly I have called their atten- 
tion not alone to my lacerated feelings, but to the palpable waste 
in time, postage, and “overhead expenses,” only to be assured 
that the fault cannot be remedied; and they beg that in the 
future, if I receive more such appeals to subscribe, I shall be 
good enough to pay no further attention to them! I ask myself, 
are there, then no psychologists among the supposedly-so-eff- 
cient, and so highly paid publicity men? 

I bow to the inevitable. But I remain unconvinced. What is 
there about a list of subscribers that makes it sacrosanct to the 
different departments of an organization? Is there really any 
reason why a duly youched-for employe of the publicity depart- 
ment may not have access to the files of the subscription depart- 
ment? 

The better, the more persuasively worded the appeal, the 
keener the irritation. There comes to me in the mail this 
encomium of a weekly: 


This is the indispensable paper for the American citizen with an 
alert interest in the affairs of the world. 


Of course it is! “I could have told them that ten years ago. Of 
a magazine: 
Its writers know how to keep the dust and cobwebs out of what 


they write. 
Of course they do! That is why I parted so promptly with my 
four dollars years ago when others threw the appeal into the 
scrap basket. Of another venture: 

It is seeking to create an educated audience, an audience that not 
alone knows what it likes but why it likes it. 


Have I not been a nuisance to my friends the past few years : 
trying to make them see the value of this very organization? ea 


AROUND THE WORLD 
in 1923 
Clark’s Cruise provides for a 
eroup of readers of The Survey. 


$1,000 and up 


Make this your one big vacation. 
Start planning for it now. 


Write for free, illustrated booklet 


Clark Cruise, c/o The Survey 
112 Kast 19th St., New York 


e We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. . AUTHOR’S RESDARCH 
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well done, with good materials, and gold letter- 


ing. Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and 
BOOK BINDING other periodicals, $1.65. EGGEHLING BooKk-BINDPRY, 
5 114 East 18th St., New York Gity. Telephone, 
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es R. HOOVER believes the whole nation 
headed for a coal strike next spring. What 

are the forces at work back of strike or settle- 

ment? Why the great public concern? : 
Pit, company office, mining town; waste and un- 

employment; the plans of the unions, the prob- 

lems of the operators; credit, transportation and 

storage as they affect a million households; the 

newer conceptions for engineering and organizing 

the industry; coal, electricity and the future of 

power—by these things you may gauge your 

stake in bulletins which will appear in the daily 

press when on March 31 wage agreements expire 

in anthracite and bituminous fields. 

These things will be interpreted by text, photo- 

graph and drawing in a special number of Survey 

Graphic brought out in collaboration with the 

Bureau of Industrial Research. Among the con- 

tributors will be: 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON : 
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Heser BLANKENHORN 

»  Joun Bropuy 
Rogpert W. BRUERE 
WILLIAM Harp 
Lewis W. HINE 
Powers Hapcoop 
Winturop D. LANE 
W. Jetr LaucKk 
C. E. LESHER 
CARL SANDBURG Shay 
CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 
F. G. Tryon 
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| Especially maddening are those pu 


do their work for them. I receive a letter from Mrs 


“Sent at the suggestion of Mrs. Hy Brow.” Who are 


“or undertaking can really be successful ! 


have produced this gentle protest of our much suffering ¢ 


a proper emphasis on the value of the real home to t 


b uf a ah " 
licity departme 
have hit upon the economical scheme of making their su 


saying she is sure this is a cause that will specially appea 
Or equally annoying—at the margin of an appeal is 


ladies, I should like to know, to put on such superior airs? 
not my dollars go forth bravely in the cause while theirs’ 
lying innocuously in their purses? Humph! Mrs. I. Boos 
Mrs. Hy Brow, indeed! I pen them pleasant little notes ex 
ing my delight that at last after so many years when the | 
has become quite fashionable they have decided to aid it! 


Editors, directors, managers, treasurers, set about str 
way, I beg of-you, to change the methods of your pub 


_ departments, so that the delicate asset of goodwill, the 


sciousness of belonging to the inner circle of your family, 
not thus be wantonly dissipated. Do not continue, I implo 
destroy that fine sense of loyalty without which no moy 


ANNIE NATHAN Mg; 
New York. 


[In self-protection, let it be stated that Survey Associ 
not—though perhaps it might have been—among the cause: 
spondent.—THE Eprror.] f 

4 
Smaller Families Z 


} 


To THE Eprror: Would it not be well to consider the 
bility that the effort to bring about birth control by art 
methods is unnecessary and will not solve the problem? I 
method of indirection and does not attack the fundamental 
of the large family which constitute a social problem, 
problem of living, and must be faced as such. Margaret S: 
the leader of the birth control movement in this country, i 
book, Woman and the New Race, states her case, and the r 
to be obtained by contraceptive methods. She claims 
already the upper classes have a knowledge of those me 
which accounts for their small families. In answer: t 
may we not say that higher standards of living furnish o 
and replacements, both intellectually and morally, which 
for greater restraint? Excessive breeding in the slums i 
more to environment, propinquity, social conditions and 
crowding than to ignorance of contraceptive methods. Gr 
similar environmental conditions, there is no proof that ch 
of small families are more fit than those of larger familie 


Physicians are now given full power in cases of tubere 
heart disease and other constitutional or mental disturban 
recommend whatever methods of contraception they think 1 
sary. Section 1145 of the Penal Code states, “ An arti 
instrument used or applied by physicians legally practicit 
by their direction or prescription for the cure or preventi 
disease, is not an article of indecent or immoral nature ¢ 
within this article.” Supreme Court Justice Kelby o 
Second Department, Brooklyn, has handed down an oj 
that Section 1145 amounts to a declaration by the ee: 
that contraception shall not be prevented except when phys 
in good faith believe it to be inimical to the health c 
particular individual under the physician’s care. 2 

It seems a dangerous statement for Mrs. Sanger to 
that “a woman who goes to an abortionist’s table is 
criminal but a martyr,” when the largest part of the we 
so-called professional abortionists is not recruited from m« 
of large families. Their clientele is largely made up of w 
ried women or women who have no desire to assume the re 
sibilities of motherhdod. Would not the pressure and t 
expended by the people working for birth control $e 
wisely spent in a constructive effort to improve the livin r 
tions of the people they desire to help, to give them, for i 
better housing conditions, better playgrounds, better ed 
to bring up the young to desire higher standards of living 


munity? If the so-called upper classes really felt 
should not be facing the problem we are facing now. 
control will never solve it so long as one part of the cc 
feels no responsibility as to how the other part lives, 

- Laura Tarmapce Huy 
Albany, N. Y. 5+ fae 


ational conference of Disabled Vet- 
f the World War, in session in 
ston last week, disapproved of the 
f training former service men in 
ed cantonments. The conference 
the establishment of sanatoria for 
rculous in convenient places, and _ 
nes for convalescent veterans and 
fe taking vocational training who 
900r physical condition. Attention 
called to the need for making avail- 
army service records in connection 
tims put forward by disabled ex- 
en, A resolution was adopted de- 
hat there is inefficiency and indif- 
on.the part of the physicians in the 
’ Bureau and the United States 
lealth Service. 

FY public health nurses ‘and nutri- 
kers from different parts of Michi- 
nded an institute on nutrition and 
srapy, held during the first week of 
in Battle Creek Sanitarium under 
vices of the ‘state Tuberculosis As- 
. Laboratory -facilities of the hos- 
ere placed at the disposal of the 
ce by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, vice-pres- 
; the association and head of the 
im. Lectures were given on dis- 
; the chest, nutrition, pediatrics, 
1, syphilis in its relation to tubercu- 
ublic health from a_ tuberculosis 
viewpoint, bedside care and surgery 
culosis. So far as is known, Michi- 
the first state to give its public 
urses such an opportunity, and it is 
that similar institutes will be given 
rl. 


hiladelphia Health Council and 
losis Committee will loan an exhibit 
summer camp to organizations de- 
stimulate interest in getting funds 
mp, This exhibit was successfully 
a the windows of Wanamaker and 
eller’s stores during December... 
ormation and rates will be given 


st. 


EY for January 21, illustrating an 
n the “ Sonny ” Side of Life in West. 
by Gertrude H. Folks of the Na- 
hild Labor Committee, were lent to 
gy by that committee from a selec- 
illustrations for a book on Rural 
elfare now on the Macmillan press. 
ere obtained by the committee at 

ole expense, and this acknowledg- 
their loan to the Survey, though 
is none the less most grateful. 


ees 


K’S incessant talk is apt to leave a 
t hazy impression of what hap- 
en it is over. The proceedings of 
’s National Conference of Social 
bse off the press, are an excellent 


the memory of those who attended ~ 


it was impossible to be at all — 
3, serve to supplement what was 


more important function: it synthe- 
» other single volume the trend 
ht and experience among those who ° 
“yng the improvement of 
n life, e stale phrase. “no li- 
plete without . . . ” for once 
escribes the significance of this 


embossed books 


» 


jotographs by Lewis W. Hine, in 


A “4 


THE SURVEY 


s greatly the range of books available for the 


English and American blind and also to 
reduce their cost. The institute which, to- 
gether with St. Dunstan’s, the institution for 
blinded soldiers founded by the late Sir 
‘Arthur Pearson, is at present appealing for 
contributions in America, will therefore be 
of some direct advantage to the blind people 
of this country. The Pearson Memorial 
Fund will also benefit other charities for the 
blind in Great Britain. Otto Kahn, who has 
already done so much for the blind, is acting 
as treasurer of the fund in the United States, 
at 52 William Street, New York. 


“NEIGHBORS 


LEWIS H. CARRIS, until recently admin- 
istrative head of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, has been appointed 
field secretary for the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. Mr. Carris 
will assist local and state organizations in- 
terested in this campaign, giving part of his 
time to the schools where the committee is 
advocating the formation of special classes 
for the benefit of children whose eyesight is 
so limited that they cannot use the text books 
‘and other educational equipment. 


HAVING once before “struck the nail on 
the head,” as she calls it, by having a com- 
munication printed in the SuRvEY read by a 
judge in court and favorably commented 
upon by a police commissioner, an occasional 


contributor recently sent a new manuscript, 


accompanied by the following note: “The 
editor of the Atlantic returned this for the 
Pickwickian reason that it would arouse too 
much interest, ‘saying, ‘We should be 
tempted to continue the discussion too long.’ 
It is like the Adirondack storekeeper who 
refused to continue keeping turkey red, be- 
cause it was bought up as soon as he got it 
in stock!” 


THE husband of a dietitian writes to ask 
where he can obtain psycho-analytical as- 
sistance and encloses the following lines as 
a sample of his confused state of mind: 


i Diet 


You're pale, my child, your chest is thin; 

You don’t eat enough vitamin. 

Your eyes are sleepy, and your face 

Excess of protein betrays. 

On too much sugar are you fed— 

Drink milk instead and chew your bread. 

Codliver oil, extract of malt 

Are good for you, but not so salt 

Unless its origin is plants 

And varied ashes its substance. 

You’re sick, my child, though you don’t 
know; 

Your metabolism is too low. Nab 

Give height and weight the right relation 

By making balanced ev’ry ration; 

And don’t forget one moment, pray, 

To take enough soluble A. 

Albuminates and albumoses 

I would not take in too large doses. 

If you want muscles strong, elastic, 

Work on them through the juices gastric. 

But never, never, to eat right, 

Must you consult your appetite! 


THERE is no truth in the rumor that the 
editorial staff of the SuRvEY is going on a 
picnic to Europe and the Orient this year 
and a cruise around Africa and to the Far 
East next year. ‘The announcement of 2 
“select party of Survey readers” in the 
one case and of “a group of Survey read- 
ers” in the other does not, alas, mean a 
party or group guided by the Survey’s for- 
eign service department’s knowledge of 


quaint places and people, or wisely men- 
ele : 1 ‘ 


‘ 
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tored by the education editor, or led in 
games by the editor for child welfare. 
These announcements merely express the 
confidence of the advertising department 
that among the more affluent of the SuRvEy’s 
readers there must be many who, having 
been given such knowledge of foreign parts 
as text and illustration afford, will want to 
see for themselves something of the life of 
other peoples and of the great human moyve- 
ments that are ever changing the fabric of 
our civilization. It is to be hoped that the 
small-town correspondent who recently com- 
plained to the editor that the Survey wrote 
about suffering in Vienna when his Sunday 
supplement showed these same Viennesé en- 
joying swimming contests, and the gushing 
lady correspondent who would have the 
SurvEY drop all its varied interests until 
every orphan in the world is provided with 
a good home, will have their deck chairs 
side by side. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


SILENT AND ORAL READING IN THE HLYMEN- 
TARY ScHOOoL. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
Educational: Progress, No. 1. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 

Korwa’s APPRAL TO THE CONFHRENCD ON LIMI- 
TATION OF ARMAMENT, Presented by Mr. 
Spencer. Document No. 109, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 

Foop VALUES: How Foops Mnret Bopy N&Eps. 
By Hmma A. Winslow. Bulletin No. 975, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Price 10 cents. 

Homer RULE CHARTHR FOR THE CITY OF NEW 
York. By Charles L. Craig. Department 
of Finance, New York. 

CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. A socio- 
logical study of illegitimacy. By George B. 
Mangold. School of Social Heconomy, Uni- 
Corey. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Price 


AN ENGLISH PRISON FROM WITHIN. By Ste- 
phen Hobhouse. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum St., London, W. 
C. 1. Price. 1 sh. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE ATTORNDY-— 


GENERAL OF THH UNITED STATHS CONCERN- 
ING THH PRHSENT LUGAL STATUS OF THR I. 
W. W. Casus: the Chicago case, the Wichita 
case, the Sacramento case. By Otto Chris- 
tensen. Hawkins & Loomis Co., Chicago. 

A DIRECTORY OF CHARITABLE AND SOCIAL SBRY- 
ICH ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE OCrry oF MANILA. Child Welfare 
pamphlets, ACTS OF THE PHILIPPINE LHG- 
ISLATURD. Circular and order issued by the 
secretary of the interior concerning mater- 
nity and child welfare work, including 
instruetions on how to secure insular aid 
and other items, Public Welfare Commis- 
sioner, Department of the Interior, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, 700 Avenida 
Rizal, Manila, P, I 


BULLETIN BOARD 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN : Conference, 
Detroit, Mich. June 26-July 1. Carl H. 
Milam, 78 H. Washington St., Chicago. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Stan- 
ford University, California. Feb, 24, March 
10 and 24, 8 P.M., Lane Hall of the univer- 
sity, popular medical lectures by Dr. EB. C. 
Dickson, Ernest H. Baynes, Dr. W. Edward 
Chamberlain. { 

SociaL, Sprvice, NorTH CAROLINA CONFER- 
ENCE: Greensboro, N, C. March 28-30. 
pact Carolina College for Women, Greens- 

oro. 

AMERICAN RED Cross (Central Division) ; Des 
Moines, Ia. March 7. Pageant picturing 
the story of the development of humani- 
tarian work from the time of the good 
Samaritan to the present, 

Socrat HyGipnp Institute: Conference, 
Pittsburgh. Feb. 20-23. A Lay Women’s 
Conference, arranged by the Child Health 
Division of the state Board of Health, will 
be conducted at the same time, giving oppor- 
nis. for intensive study of health and 
morals problems, 

ANNUAL LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY CONFERENCE FOR 
SoctaL WoRKERS, Feb. 13. 
logical Seminary, New York. Broadway at 
120th St., subject, The Practical Approach 
to World Peace. 


Survey ASSOCIATES : 112 BH. 19 St., New York. © 


aeons talk and tea for members every 
friends from out of town especially welcome, 


Union Theo- | 


afternoon at four. Members and ~ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inet 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man and wife to act as super- 
intendent and matron of a Children’s Home 
(90 children). Situated 114 miles from 
Easton, Pa. For particulars address, Mrs. 
E. W. Evans, 65 North 3rd Street, Easton, 
Pa. 


WANTED: A visitor for an organization 
engaged in family social work in a city lo- 
cated in the middle west. Salary $1200 per 
year. Please send applications stating edu- 
cation, training and experience to 4087 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: By small Jewish Home for 
Children woman to take physical care of 
children five years of age and under. 4075 
Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER in county 
with large foreign population, One Hun- 
dred Dollars and expenses. Apply Mrs. R. 
Simmons, 116 Sixth St., Shamokin, Pa. 


Placement Bureau for employer and em- 
ployee: superintendents, housekeepers, ma- 
‘trons, secretaries, governesses, dietitians, 
mothers’ helpers, 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SUPERVISOR wanted for Jewish Wel- 
fare Society of Philadelphia. Must be 
trained case worker with supervisory ex- 


perience. 4077 SuRVEY. 
WANTED trained Home _ Economics 
Worker. Apply Jewish Welfare Society of 


Philadelphia. 4078 Survey. 


DISTRICT WORKER wanted. Apply 
Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia. 
4079 SURVEY. © 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fridays, 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


TRAINED and experienced case worker 
for family rehabilitation with mill people. 
Town of 45,000. State full particulars and 
acceptable salary. Apply Family Welfare 
Bureau, Columbus, Ga. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position as pri- . 
vate secretary, preferably in field of social 


service or other professional line. Vicinity 
Boston, Massachusetts. Experienced. Best 
references. 4086 SURVEY. 


A YOUNG MAN of Swiss birth with Uni- 
versity training would like position as tutor. 
Speaks both French and German fluently 
Position in New York or nearby preferred. 
4088 SURVEY. 


MAKES _ Newand improved binders 
————_ are ready. Simple, loose- 

leaf, easy to handle. Put 
A in each issue as received. 
At the end of the volume 
in six months, we supply 
an index free. The 26 
issues of a SURVEY volume 


BOOK 


OF make an illustrated refer- 
— ence book useful Bi 

years, Survey binders 
THE pe postpaid in the U.S. 
STR end order and check to 
SURVEY Tue Survey, 112 East 
i 19th Street iNew York: 

PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a Vine per month, four weekly inser- 
tione, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which trained hae are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world.{ Put it in your wee aye 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochesfer, 


Hospital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
published under the auspices of the Hospital 
Social Service Association of New York City, 
Inc., 19 Bast 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


The NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, publishes three 
periodicals: The Monthly Digest contains 
headquarters news of the national health 
organizations, $2.60 a year; The Bi-Weekly 
Statements on National Health Legislation, 
$4.00 a year; The Library 
report of current aati literature, $2.50 a 
year. Reduced combination subscriptions 
are also offered. 


FOR RENT 


suitable for classes, concerts, danci 
Kitchen and china available. Rental 
Apply the Girls’ Friendly Society, 52 
56th Street, New York. ; 

Desk space 


FOR RENT Offices of hel 


Friendly Society, 52 West 56th Street, 
‘York. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, et 
“wanted for publication. Submit 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, 
——— 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


SSD EINE TORN 
EARN $25 weekly, spare time, w 
for newspapers, magazines. Experienc 


necessary, details Free. Press_ Syadices 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Home-Making as aProfess 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FR. 
Home study Domestic Science cour 
fitting for many vee positions 
for home-making effici ere 

Am. School of Home Enuemions 519 W. 69th Stat 


PHOTOPLAYS 
AMBITIOUS writers, send today for 
copy, America’s leading magazine for 
ers of photoplays, stories, poems, songs 
structive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


CURRENT PAMPHLET 


Listings fifty cents. a line, four week 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout had 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Kirb: ae, x 
Christianity and Industry An 
evaluation of some phases of trade uni 
the open shop movement. A 12,000 w 
mary, 32 pages, Valuable for personal s 
cussion groups, open forums, adult Bible ¢ 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. Pr 


cents, 


Ton CENT MBALS, by ig Nea 
imum cost diet. Am, 
Home Economics, 819 WW: 69 S8t., Pat 


CREDIT UNION : Souyiey free informati 
request to Roy Bergengren, 5 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, COMPENSATION AND R 
By John R. Commons, Reprinted fro 
Survny for October 1, 1921, togethe! 
the text of the Huber bill’ for une 
ment insurance now before the Wis 
legislature. 10 cents a copy, postpai¢ 
or more copies, 5 cents a copy, ¢a 
extra. The SURVEY, ite Hast 19th 
New York. 


How to Mrurr Harp TiMDnS. 
Lasker. A summary of the report of 
Mitchel’s Committee on nemplo 
now out of print, including all of the 
tial parts and recommendations. Ref 
from The Survey. 25 cents a copy 

aid. The Survey, 112 East 19th 
ew York. { 


Edited by 


READ the SURVEY | 


¢ 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. : 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and ind 


trial movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issie— fom 


Survey “ follows up.” 


——— ee a are ae an re ae ae 


The Survpy, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


24 


Will send $5 on.......-22ese0% abla ticle wie oi Pdetelete +... (date) 
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[AL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
idward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D, Eaton, 
y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
‘To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New 
ite Committee. ; 


[AL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St.,; New York. Mrs. 
Kelley, gen’l. sec’y. Promotes legislation for enlightened stand- 
women and minors in industry and for honest products; minimum 
amissions, eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
ing industries; “ honest cloth”’ legislation. Publications available. 


AL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
) Union Park, Boston, Develops broad forms of comparative 
| concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
oblems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
ic, organization of neighborhood life. ; 


\1TIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, M.D., 
; Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer. For the study 
lation of national voluntary health activities. Publications include 
and State Health Legislative Bulletins, current Library Index, 
thly Digest of news-of ten voluntary member agencies and one 
ember. 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, and 411 18th 
.W., Washington, D. C. i 


AL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
Avenue, New York. For development and standardization of 
alth nursing. Maintains library and educational service. Official 
“Public Health Nurse.’ 


[AL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
gsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 137 E, 

ew York. Establishes committees of white and colored people 
Sut community problems. Trains Negro social workers.’ 


AL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
yn, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
lfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
nm, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
n, ‘* The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
yres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
mt in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
protective legislation. Information given. Official organ, ‘‘Life 
r. iid f \ 


‘(OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Aye., New York City. Playground, 
ood and community center activities and administration. Special 
given to municipal recreation problems. 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
lip, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. — 


\CE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
iad of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
s chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the ky 
istry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. \ : 


, Z 

L SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
ohn M. Glenn, rk. 

ing, Statistics 
ibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 


he public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
‘results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


/ 


i ee 
RE INSTITUTE—An institution for the peaining of Negro 
0 


n experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
and methods. Ro! R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 


rt 
Isey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Steps in Progress 


Conferences come and go; political problems are settled; 
but economic problems go on forever. Unemployment 
persists; “liquidation of war-time wage scales” is de~ 
manded by one side of the industrial struggle and resisted 
by the other, save on a showing of facts. Meanwhile, op- 
timistic observers, or dreamers, see, even in the present dis- 
turbed state of industry, many signs of progress toward! 
the solution of the world’s greatest economic problem, the 
fair distribution of the wealth and produced goods of the: 
world. Some of those steps in progress are as follows: 


] Fair Hours and Fair Working Conditions 


© Has real progress in this direction been made in your com- 
munity? In all the industries? What are the standards of fair’ 
hours? Fair working conditions? Are the workers satisfied? Do 
employers accept these standards and conditions? 


2 Fair Wages: Pay in Proportion to Work 

® What is a fair wage? Will a fair wage change when the 
labor supply changes? If two men want the same job, will that 
fact have any effect upon a fair wage? Can the fairness of a 
wage be determined on the basis of a day’s income? A week’s? 
A year’s? Can reward be exactly adjusted to accomplishment? 
How can accomplishment be measured? Do the workers in your 
community feel that their wages are fair? Do the employers feel 
that present wage scales are fair? Can workers and employers 
ever agree on such a question? Has industry reached some real 
conclusion in reference to these questions? 


3 Profit-sharing and Ownership of Stock 


© Have these methods been employed by any industry in your 
community? Do the workers care for such plans? Have ‘they 
tended to stabilize industry, or merely to quiet unrest for the moment, 


Sick-benefits, Annuities, Insurance 


4. Beyond the legal provisions for accident compensations, do 
the industries of your community provide anything in the nature 
of sick-benefits, service annuities, or unemployment and retirement 
insurance? Who pays for these? Do the workers welcome such 
helps? What effect have they on the industrial situation? Do they 
increase production or prevent strikes? 


Other Factors 


® Sanitation, safety, hospitals; amusements and recreation for 
the workers; special schools and libraries for the industrial 
community; cheap foods, clothes, houses and house furnish- 
ings are held by some writers to be definite evidences of 
progress toward a fairer distribution of the products of in- 
dustry. How many of these are provided by the industries of 
your community? Do the workers generally accept these provisions 
as a proper part of their pay? What is the attitude of the unions 
toward each of these? The attitude of the public toward such 
provisions? What has economic theory to say about calling these 


_ provisions part of the wages of the workers? 


' References: 
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“Cumbered About Much Serving” 


From a letter: Ohio is to her one large dish-w 
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